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The wax, the wick and the flame of the 

Mass Candle, symbolizing the Body, Soul and 
Divinity of Christ, should be of appropriate 
fineness. It is fitting that each of the three parts 
of this triune symbol be kept in perfect balance— 
each a complement of the other. As the preferred 
candle for Liturgical use, Will & Baumer offers 
the Purissima Brand Mass Candle— 
painstakingly fashioned from 


100% pure beeswax. 


Each Will g¢ Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as lo Beeswax content: 


Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 
Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswar 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswar 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 

g ln Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Dual Code? 


Epiror: By placing Mr. Eisenhower on 
the defensive in his “feud with Mr. Tru- 
man,” Edward T. Folliard showed himself 
a skillful writer (Washington Front, Am. 
1/3, p. 390). But he has given his im- 
plied approval to a dual code of ethics— 
one for campaigning and another for pri- 
vate life. 

Your magazine condemns a dual code in 
business. Should it not condemn the same 
in politics? 

TREACY GIBBENS, D.D.S. 
Garrison, N. D. 


Government Responsibility 


Epiror: My attention has been called to 
an editorial, “To Dwell Without Shame” 
(Am. 11/29), in which the following sen- 
tence appears: “Federal Housing Chief 
Arthur M. Cole has denied the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to work for the ending 
of racial discrimination in housing.” 

I realize that in attributing these remarks 
to me AMERICA is relying on reports of a 
press conference held in San Francisco 
about a month ago. In point of fact, my 
remarks were misinterpreted. The substance 
of what I did say was that the Federal 
Government has no responsibility to en- 
force nonsegregation in private housing. 
You will appreciate there is a world of dif- 
ference between these two points of view. 

For five years, at meetings, in discus- 
sions, in published statements and before 
congressional committees, I have been say- 
ing that the Government has a responsibil- 
ity to work for the ending of racial dis- 
crimination. Not only have I been saying 
this but there has been specific implement- 
ing action on many fronts, all of which is 
documented and a matter of record. 

ALBERT M, COLE 

Administrator 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Migrants 


Epiror: My attention has been called to 
an editorial (Am. 12/6) having to do with 
migrant laborers living in inhuman condi- 
tions of filth and neglect on a farm in New 
Jersey. 

Some of the things about which you 
complain are obviously true and only re- 
cently we received an opinion from the 
Attorney General that some of these condi- 
tions can be corrected under a revision of 
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the regulations of the Migrant Labor Board. 

As a result of the opinion of the Attorney 
General, our Migrant Labor Board on Dec. 
10, 1958 proposed new regulations which 
will require running water (hot and cold), 
toilets and adequate heating for any mi- 
grant labor camps that operate before June 
1 or after Sept. 15. 

During the past farm season we have 
reduced the number of British West Indian 
migrants by 50 per cent, with notice to the 
growers that during the coming farm sea- 
son no British West Indian migrants will 
be permitted. The use of British West In- 
dians is almost equivalent to indentured 
labor inasmuch as they are subject to im- 
mediate deportation if they leave the place 
of their employer and therefore their intro- 
duction to the farm labor market has a very 
depressing effect upon the housing stand- 
ards and the wages paid for farm labor. 

We have had considerable resistance 
from the growers in this State but I believe 
the growers’ associations have now ac- 
cepted the fact that it is to their own in- 
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terest to employ free labor and pay a better 
wage rate. I also believe that as a result of 
the Dec. 10 discussions they also accepted 
the fact that better housing and sanitary 
facilities will provide a more stable work 
force. 

We invite information from any source 
about substandard conditions in migrant 
labor camps and assure you of prompt en- 
forcement of standards where violations are 
brought to our attention. 

Cart HOLDERMAN 

Commissioner 
State Department of Labor and Industry 
Trenton, N. J. 
[We are happy to learn from Commissioner 
Holderman’s letter, which confirms our 
charges, of the efforts of the New Jersey 
Migrant Labor Board to remedy the abuses 
of migrant labor. Ep.] 


Mental Health 


Eprror: I have just read “A Brave De- 
cision” by Joan H. Dunn (Am. 1/3) and 
wish to congratulate you for presenting 
an inspiring article. 

However, don’t stop here. Mental re- 
tardation is one of our greatest and least 
understood problems. Unfortunately, Cath- 


History: Methods and Interpretation 


WILLIAM LEO LUCEY, S.J. 


A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 
preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
methods and some practical application of them will 
richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 


study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 
anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 
of the rewards. They are all marks of an educated man. 


Paper, xi + 113 pages, $2.50 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 





Guidance and Counseling for Catholic Schools 


LAWRENCE J. SAALFELD 


The author seeks to outline a practical counseling method proper to the 
problems and needs of Catholic students. His principal aims are to set 
forth the duties of personnel, to recommend procedures for initiating a 
program, and to offer means of implementing a guidance and counseling 
program distinctly Christian. The book is not an extensive technical work, 
but a “how-to-do-it” manual for principals and personnel. 


Cloth, vii + 264 pages, $4.50 
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olics have not, as a group, been in the 
forefront in solving it. In almost any paro- 
chial school there are retarded pupils who 
cannot be expected to develop their maxi- 
mum under a standard curriculum. 

May I suggest, therefore, that you in- 
clude in future issues of AMERICA articles 
pointing up this real deficiency in our pa- 
rochial school programs. Such dedicated 
educators as Fr. Elmer Behrmann of St. 
Louis have already pointed the way. 

R. W. BREEDEN, JR. 
New Orleans, La. 


Latin Problem 


Eprror: The plea of Walter M. Abbott, 
S.J., for an increased study of Latin (Am. 
1/10) will go unheeded until the colleges 
require it for admission. 

High school preparatory courses reflect 
college admission standards. The entrance 
requirement of four years of high school 
Latin for the Bachelor of Arts degree was 
dropped almost universally during the 
years the colleges were suffering from a 
decrease in enrollment. Most Catholic col- 
leges followed the trend despite the great 
role the knowledge of Latin plays in the 
Church’s history. Since that time the col- 
leges have increasingly expressed dissatis- 
faction with the kind of student they are 
receiving. 

Anna M. DoyLe 
Girls Latin School 
Boston, Mass. 


Epitror: Circum articulum “Periculum: 
Nimis Pauca Latina” (Am. 1/10) audeo 
scribere et dicere: Nego! Nego! Ad ultimam 
fossam! Primo, non constat ut  super- 
ficiale studium linguae Latinae et culturae 
classicae (ut in scholis Occidentalibus et 
praesertim Americanis hoc studium hodie 
portatur) ad veram humanitatem ducere 
possit. 

Secundo, systema sociale culturae clas- 
sicae non erat humanum! Erat incarnatio 
superbiae. Lux veniet a Christo, qui non 
despexit eos qui despecti erant a Classicis. 
Periculum hodie est nimis Latina—ut haec 
littera vero attestatur. Haec littera—debeo 
scribere “hae litterae,” puto—scribitur in 
lingua Occidentalis Ecclesiae (vel ita dic- 
tum est! ). Quis potest legere? 

Bos Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Greeting Cards 


Eprror: Congratulations to Norbert Muhlen 
fo- spotlighting a facet of our deteriorating 
culture in his “Canned-Emotion Industry” 
(Am. 1/10). 

Mr. Muhlen did not mention what I 
consider a most degrading practice in this 
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connection: the use of the printed signature 
on the greeting card. Thus the last vestige 
of personal contact is lost between sender 
and receiver of greetings. 

ALBERT KEICHER 
St Albans, N. Y. 


Eprror: Let me raise a voice of protest 
against Mr. Muhlen’s article. People in 
1984 who pick up our greeting cards and 
humor books may have serious doubts 
about us. However, they will realize that 
we can laugh at ourselves. 

It is not always easy to find time to com- 
pose poetic jingles for one’s friends. Per- 
haps things are different in the world of 
the free-lance writers. 

JosepH P. KILLEEN 


Plymouth, Mich. 
India’s Big Problem 


Eprror: It certainly was encouraging to 
find a long overdue look at India’s popu- 
lation problem among your editorials (Am. 
12/6/58). 

The Indian Government’s attempt to in- 
dustrialize that country shows that they are 
trying to solve the problems of overpopula- 
tion and underdevelopment by other than 
immoral means. However, if we now hold 
back our economic and technical assistance, 
we are not only responsible for the spread 
of their immorality, but we, as a nation, are 
immoral. Roses to you for your stand. 

BETTYANN VENSEL 
Wheeling College 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Accolade 


Eprror: I would like to tell you how much 
I enjoy reading AMErica. Most of its arti- 
cles seem to 11e to be very timely. A Portu- 
guese, myself, I like to send your Review 
to some confreres of mine in Portugal. We 
need magazines which face issues squarely, 
even if it hurts. 

A. A. PEREIRA, 0.F.M. 
Bellville, Cape Town 


Airlines Struck 


Eprror: As the non-Catholic father of a 
a Catholic family, I have found—somewhat 
to my surprise, I confess—that AMERICA is 
a lively and perspicacious weekly review. 

I was distressed, therefore, to find that 
your comment “Planes Aloft” (12/20-27, 
p.359) did not reflect the customary 
scholarship of your staff. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board made it 
clear during the Eastern dispute that in 
our view two properly qualified pilots and 
a properly qualified engineer constitute the 


crew required for the safe operation of 
transport aircraft. In so far as crew quali- 
fications were involved, the dispute cen- 
tered around not what the minimum Gov- 
ernment safety standards are, but rather 
around additional crew qualifications which 


the carrier and their employes might 
agree on over and above Government 
standards. Your point apparently was that 
any such controversy, no matter how it 
arises, should be settled by the Govern. 
ment. Whether or not this would be a 
desirable method of settling labor disputes, 
it is not the method provided under the 
present statutes. 

Louis J. Hector 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Washington, D. C. 
[We do not believe, of course, that the 
Government should normally dictate the 
terms of a labor-management contract. The 
issue of safety in transportation is a spe- 
cial case, over which the Government 
rightly exercises some supervision. We 
were not aware that CAB had officially 
determined that only two qualified pilots 
were required for the safe operation of 
jet planes. If this was known to the pub- 
lic, or even to the parties, why did CAB 
announce on Dec. 18—six weeks after East- 
ern was grounded—that the third jet crew- 
man need not be a trained pilot? Ep.] 


Crash Campaign in Panama 


Eprror: You mentioned (Am. 12/13, p. 
383) the nation-wide missions given re- 
cently in South America. Have you heard 
of our Mission in Panama City? 

Eighty missionaries, besides the local 
clergy, worked Nov. 30-Dec. 14 in 32 cen- 
ters in Panama City and suburbs, reaching 
a population of about 300,000. Besides 
that, special missions were preached to 
students of the public and Catholic elemen- 
tary and high schools, the University, the 
National Guard, the jails and the sick in 
hospitals. 

Panamanian newspapers reported that 
20,000 people attended the opening of the 
Mission and 50,000 marched in the proces- 
sion that evening; that 6,000 children re- 
ceived their First Holy Communion; and 
that more than 3,000 marriages were cele- 
brated during the Mission. Several thov- 
sand men received Holy Communion at a 
special midnight Mass for them. The Presi- 
dent of our little Republic, Don Ernesto de 
la Guardia, consecrated our country to the 
Sacred Heart with a beautiful prayer. 

The Mission was to be extended in the 
following weeks to the rest of the country. 
During the coming two years the same mis 
sionary team will visit the rest of Centr 
America and then travel to Argentina and 


Peru. FERNANDO GUARDIA JAEN, $}: 
St. Marys, Kan. 
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Current Comment 





Look for LOOK’s Apology 


The jazzed-up picture story in the 
Feb. 3 issue of Look magazine—“Psychi- 
atry, Sin and Father Devlin’—will al- 
most certainly harm the cause it pur- 
ports to serve, namely, understanding 
between psychiatry and religious faith. 
When the delicate and complex ques- 
tions of sin, guilt and psychiatry be- 
come the hunting ground of jaunty 
journalists and men with flash bulbs, 
nothing can come of it but confusion 
and sensationalism. 

The Look story concerns the work 
of priest-psychiatrist William J. Devlin, 
S.J.. M.D., of Loyola University in Chi- 
cago. When the article was first planned 
and Fr. Devlin’s approval solicited, it 
was explicitly agreed that the priest 
would have the opportunity to edit and 
approve the text. This opportunity was 
never given. 

In a letter directed to the Editor of 
Look on Jan. 16, Fr. Devlin vigorously 
objects to the article and says: “Most 
certainly I did not want published a 
great part of Mr. [Leonard] Gross’ arti- 
cle for the very understandable reason 
that it so utterly misrepresents my 
views and convictions.” 

Doubtless, Look will now publish Fr. 
Devlin’s letter. That will not undo the 
mischief stirred up by this article. Look 
owes Fr. Devlin an apology and its 
readers a very detailed explanation. 


Hold-the-Line Budget 


Here is the bare arithmetic of the 
budget for fiscal 1960 as proposed by 
the President in his message of Jan. 19. 

Total spending is estimated at $77 
billion; receipts at $77.1 billion. The 
biggest outlay—as has been the case 
for twenty years—is for defense: $45.8 
billion. That figure includes spending 
on atomic energy, foreign military aid 
and stockpiling, as well as the regular 
appropriation for the Pentagon. The 
next largest item is $8 billion for inter- 
est on the public debt, followed by $6 
billion for agriculture and $5. billion 
for veterans, These four programs ac- 
count for 84 cents of every tax dollar. 
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To achieve a budgetary balance, the 
President not only had to lop off $3 
billion from estimated spending this 
year; he had to assume a tall jump of 
$9 billion in receipts. This assumption 
is largely based on a big rise in individ- 
ual and corporate tax receipts gener- 
ated by the economic recovery that 
set in late last spring. It is also based 
—to the extent of $1.3 billion—on pro- 
posed increases in the tax rate on motor 
and aviation fuel and on still higher 
postal rates. 

The President described his budget 
as “balanced,” “responsible,” “confi- 
dent,” “positive” and “attainable.” A 
large majority in Congress question his 
description on all counts. Certainly, it 
is not a realistic budget. We cannot 
help feeling that on both the spending 
and income sides the budget reflects 
Mr. Eisenhower’s hopes and aspirations 
rather than an objective appraisal of 
political and economic realities. The 
86th Congress does not consider it has 
a mandate to hold the line—not in the 
second year of the space age, the 
twentieth of the atomic age. It is de- 
termined to meet the domestic and in- 
ternational challenges of the day head 
on. And this will cost more money than 
the President has asked for. 


Goodbye, Comrade Mikoyan 


After orbiting our sky for two weeks 
in a blizzard of bonhomie, the slickest 
sputnik of all has re-entered the cozy 
atmosphere of the Kremlin. 

Let’s change the figure. Sideshow- 
barker Mikoyan did a colossal “snow 
job” on us—one that made TV’s Ser- 
geant Bilko look like a flunk-out from 
a Stone Age school of salesmanship. 
Never did the smooth pitch and the soft 
sell gloss over so many big lies and 
cosmic distortions. Never did so many 
gullible Goldilocks snuggle up to so 
cuddlesome a bear. To top it off, a na- 
tion-wide “Be Kind to Mikoyan” move- 
ment enabled Khrushchev’s hatchetman 
to establish his own cult of personal- 
ity right in our front yard. 

Surely most Americans readily pene- 
trated the pharisaical facade of this 


man’s peace-on-earth patter and the 
hollowness of his da-da philosophy. 
Still, we are afraid that his gospel of 
chummy competitive coexistence may 
have brainwashed some influential seg- 
ments of our people, especially among 
those businessmen who are politically 
naive and who are readily mesmerized 
by Mr. Mikoyan’s bright vision of more 
happy dollars for a few trade conces- 
sions. It would be most unfortunate if 
such people, through pressure, suc- 
ceeded in softening our foreign policy, 
just when we are facing a showdown 
on Berlin. 

Let us remember who Mikoyan is. 
He is no backwoods storekeeper. He 
is an ace conspirator, the alternate bell- 
wether of a flock of rascals who are 
set upon enslaving all humanity to 
communism, and who have made amaz- 
ing progress towards that goal. Mikoy- 
an rose to the top among ruthless men 
who for forty years engaged in fierce 
competition for power and place. He 
has survived at the summit for more 
than a generation, where survival is 
achieved by the betrayal and liquida- 
tion of one’s compeers. Those who 
cheered this jolly good fellow might 
ponder this, now that the pitchman 
has run through his sucker list, folded 
his display case—and padded off, licking 
his chops. 


Inner Purposeless Tyranny 


The other day we were leafing 
through a book that set out to explain 
why people vote the way they do. We 
came to a passage about a lady of lib- 
eral persuasion who, finding herself in 
a voting booth, could not bring her- 
self to cast a ballot for Adlai E. Steven- 
son for President. Why? Because 
Stevenson had once quipped: “Egg- 
heads of the world unite; you have 
nothing to lose but your yolks.” The 
author explained that this lady, bur- 
dened by her “father image” of the 
President of the United States, could 
not imagine in that high office a man 
who would resort to such pleasantries. 

At a lecture on Jan. 18 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., however, Mr. Stevenson was 
not quipping or joshing. He spoke of 
the Cold War contest between the 
Soviet Union and the West, and he 
laced into the American way of life, 
calling it “confused and aimless.” He 
predicted that “outer tyranny with pur- 
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pose may well triumph over the inner 
purposeless tyranny” of U. S. slackness. 
Freedom, said Mr. Stevenson, cannot 
mean ease alone. Freedom does not 
give us the right to shirk the “hard 
disciplines of learning” and the “rigors 
and rewards of creative activity.” If 
freedom means 
. more expenditure on advertis- 
ing than education; if it means 
“bachelor cooking” and “life ad- 
justment” courses in the schools, 
and the steady cult of the trivial 
and the mediocre; if it means— 
worst of all—indifference or even 
contempt for all but athletic excel- 
lence, we may keep for a time the 
forms of free society, but its spirit 
will be dead. 
In the tug of war between a “chaotic, 
selfish, indifferent commercial society 
and the iron discipline of the Commu- 
nist world,” victory will inevitably go 
to the Soviets, he said, unless we stop 
confusing “the free with the free and 
easy.” Like the lady in the voting booth, 
we prefer Mr. Stevenson in this mood, 
“father image” and all. 


Scientific Shortages 


The Soviet Union, satellite-happy and 
confident, is determined to outproduce 
the West and convert the world to 
communism through technological su- 
premacy: everybody loves a winner. 

Uncle Sam, paladin of the Western 
cohorts, faces the challenge of the Rus- 
sian “champ” with a grave shortage of 
engineers, scientists, mathematicians 
and technicians of every kind. 

The National Science Foundation 
has estimated that we require 65,000 
engineers per year in the next decade. 
Even so, freshman enrollments in our 
engineering schools in the fall of 1958 
were 13 per cent lower than in 1957— 
whatever the explanation. 

The scene is no brighter when the 
scientists and mathematicians are 
counted; and as for technicians, we are 
producing less than one-sixth of the 
number needed by our expanding 
economy and the growing complexity 
of all military operations. 

All this gives point to the Final Re- 
port to the President of the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
released on Dec. 31. This sober docu- 
ment, the result of almost two years’ 
work by dedicated task forces, high- 
lights the urgency of the manpower 
problems we face in the scientific revo- 
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lution all around us. It also stresses the 
need of an enlightened public opinion 
and of all available local resources, if 
the Federal Government is to be suc- 
cessful in “coordinating and stimulating 
the nation’s efforts in the development 
and utilization of highly trained man- 
power.” This report should be in the 
hands of every leader in Government, 
industry and education. 


. . . Untapped Reservoir? 


Two days before that report was re- 
leased, Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
spoke in Washington at a session of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He deplored the 
“double standard” by which women are 
made unwelcome in our graduate 
schools of science and technology. 

Several women scientists reinforced 
Mr. Flemming’s remarks. Betty Lou 
Raskin said: “Female brainpower is our 
most valuable untapped natural re- 
source.” She continued: “The longer we 
fail to make use of female brainpower, 
the more we are hurting our chances 
for survival in this Space Age.” 

There is no good reason, of course, 
why women should not be encouraged 
to follow a scientific career. The female 
is the helpmate of the male, not a 
“lesser man.” Both share one common 
temporal destiny—to rule and subdue 
the earth. 

“Because of this temporal goal,” Pius 
XII said in 1956, “there is no field of 
human activity which must remain 
closed to woman; her horizons reach 
out to the regions of politics, labor, the 
arts, sports.” 

The manpower emergency calls for 
a new appraisal of woman’s role in sci- 
ence and technology, especially since 
certain conventional fallacies have 
wrongly conditioned women to ac- 
knowledge an inborn ineptitude regard- 
ing technical matters. 

But if Elvira the Engineer is now to 
join forces with Rosie the Riveter, we 
hope it will not be at the cost of basic 
values. Motherhood remains the prime 
natural function of woman; her ordinary 
throne is the home, not the launching 
pad. In Russia the woman scientist may 
indeed be the “Red Queen,” as Miss 
Raskin observed. But we do not accept 
the status of Soviet woman as the ideal 
to supplant our own. 





Union Democracy 


The first report of the UAW Public 
Review Board makes fascinating read- 
ing. During the period between Aug. 1, 
1957 and Oct. 1, 1958, a total of 24 
cases came to the board’s attention, 
Almost half of these involved a possible 
violation of the AFL-CIO’s codes of 
ethical practices. The rest had to do 
with appeals from decisions of the 
UAW executive board which allegedly 
violated the rights of union members. 
Of the 24 cases, five were dismissed for 
jurisdictional reasons or were aban- 
doned by the appellants, and three are 
still pending. In three of the remaining 
16 cases, the Review Board reversed the 
decision of the top UAW governing 
board. In every instance, as the chair- 
man notes in a preface to the report, 
“the decision of the Public Review 
Board was accepted graciously as final 
and authoritative.” 

After an experience of more than a 
year, what do the seven members of the 
Review Board—three clergymen, a uni- 
versity president, two members of the 
judiciary and an economics professor— 
think of the UAW? What do they think 
of the review board itself—an institution 
to which union members may appeal 
the decisions of their officers? 

The board members found the UAW 
“free from corruption and gross _per- 
versions of the democratic procedures.” 
None of the cases tuey handled “reflect 
evils in the basic structure of the union 
or the conduct of its affairs.” They were 
impressed by the spirit and discipline 
of the union. 

Nevertheless, they feel that there is 
a place for a public board before which 
every union member can have his day 
in court. Where such a board exists, 
they believe, it testifies to a union’s 
willingness “to remove the deficiencies 
and inequities from which no large or- 
ganization is entirely free.” 


Good News on Ph.D.’s 


Educators are not particularly dis- 
tinguished for the English style with 
which they present reports at educz 
tional pow-wows or faculty convoca 
tions. Of course, there are plenty of ex 
ceptions, and we here take note of two. 
One is the 1958 special report of the 
president of young Bellarmine College 
in Louisville, Msgr. Alfred F. Horrigan. 
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The Bellarmine report deserves to be 
read as a model of clear exposition, 
sound theory and high-yield content. 
The second is a recent report of the 
dean of graduate faculties at Columbia 
University in New York. Those who ex- 
pect good writing and terse reporting 
from stylist Jacques Barzun will find 
both in Dean Barzun’s latest account 
of his stewardship of graduate studies 
at Columbia. 

We mention Mr. Barzun’s report, not 
only to praise his style, but to point 
out the evidence he gives of a new de- 
velopment in the harried world of the 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 

For the past three years Columbia 
has held the number of its graduate 
students to the round figure of three 
thousand. However, while 276 received 
the doctoral degree in 1956, there were 
2999 new Ph.D.’s in 1957, and 356 in 
1958. More doctoral candidates than 
before are daring to take their oral ex- 
aminations. More and more doctoral dis- 
sertations are moving out of the rigid 
ice-pack stage of everlasting discussion 
and outline and are getting written and 
approved. 

Recently, there has been a lot of 
fruitful discussion of the problems of 
the hard-working Ph.D. candidate. Ev- 
eryone agrees that universities must not 
allow him to make a lifework out of the 
process of gaining a doctorate. Dean 
Barzun, one of the most vigorous pro- 
ponents of better and more efficient 
policies in this matter, understates his 
case when he concludes: “To spend ten 
or twelve years between the A.B. and 
the Ph.D. is anomalous even when un- 
derstandable.” 


Islam in Red China 


Ma Chen-wu, Kuo Nan-p’u and Chin 
Tzu-ch’ang are unknowns outside Red 
China. In the eyes of Peking, however, 
these men have become notorious in- 
dividuals. Not only are they devout 
Muslims. They have spearheaded a 
Muslim resistance movement in North- 
west China that is fighting for the sur- 
vival of Islam in the Chinese Com- 
munist state. Their activities have 
roused the anger of the People’s Daily, 
official mouthpiece of China’s Com- 
munist regime. 

The charges leveled at these Mus- 
lim leaders will ring familiarly in the 
ears of the many thousands of Chinese 
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Catholics who have been suffering 
mental and physical torment for their 
faith. An editorial in the People’s Daily 
of last Oct. 17, a copy of which we 
recently received, denounces Ma Chen- 
wu and his fellow “conspirators” as 
“out-and-out reactionaries.” What con- 
stitutes the Muslim leaders’ crime is 
their refusal to support the China Is. 
lamic Association. This pseudo-religious 
organization, like the Chinese Patriotic 
Association for Catholics, is a device 
designed by Peking to put Islam at the 
service of the totalitarian state and 
gradually to snuff out the followers of 
Mohammed in Red China. 

In the above-mentioned editorial and 
in the series that followed it, People’s 
Daily revealed Peking’s hand. The Reds 
are opposed to all religion. “We Com- 
munists,” boasts the People’s Daily, 
“are out-and-out atheists, believing in 
no religion.” Chinese Communist op- 
position to Christianity, therefore, can- 
not be explained away solely on the 
basis of opposition to the West. 


. . . and Protestant Churches 


Protestantism in Red China is being 
subjected to the same squeeze. The 
National Council of Churches reports 
that under pressure from Peking all 
denominations are being forcibly 
merged into a single body. The vast 
majority of local churches is being 
closed. In Shanghai 188 out of 200 have 
been shut down. In Peking only four 
of 65 remain open. The rest have been 
turned over to the Government as “pa- 
triotic gifts.” 

Thus, whether the victim be Islam, 
Catholicism or Protestantism, the pat- 
tern of oppression remains the same. 
As Dr. Wallace C. Merwin, executive 
secretary of the National Council’s 
China committee, has remarked: 

By leaving the churches little 
choice save to join the Three-Self 
Patriotic Movement, the Chinese 
authorities are succeeding in main- 
taining closer controls over the 
churches and their members. They 
have already acquired Protestant 
schools, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions as “patriotic gifts.” As a 
result, it is not so much a perse- 
cuted church as a captive church. 

“Persecuted” or “captive,” religion is 
finding it harder and harder to live in 
Red China. 


TV and the British Child 


The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment for Dec. 15 gave us a preview of 
a study made by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion on the impact of TV on children. 
It is reputed to be the most detailed 
investigation ever made of the question 
(at least in the British Isles), and the 
full text will be awaited with interest 
by all concerned with this social prob- 
lem. 

Meanwhile, several points worthy of 
thought are underlined by the TLS. The 
report reveals that TV is not, so far as 
children are concerned, an instrument 
either of great good or of great harm. 
Thus far, TV has not stimulated per- 
ceptibly wider reading on the part of 
children; neither has it resulted in a 
noteworthy drop-off in reading. TV has 
not turned children into “listless dolts”; 
neither has it “ruined their eyesight or 
their school work.” But then, remarks 
the TLS, “as a stimulus to new horizons 
it is not spectacular either.” 

The key portions of the report “em- 
phasize as never before the responsibil- 
ities of adults to the young viewers.” 
This responsibility rests on parents and 
producers alike, for, despite current op- 
timism that TV “is not so bad,” the 
simple fact is that we really do “not 
know enough about the long-term ef- 
fects of what is banal in the programs.” 

This is the main point of concern to 
parents: What is the effect on children 
of consistent and protracted viewing? 
A program now and again won't do 
much good (or harm), but what of the 
steady TV diet? Consistent banality— 
and, much more, consistent lawlessness 
and brutality—must certainly distort 
young minds. 


Strict Justice 


With the outburst of joy in Cuba 
over the victory of the rebel forces and 
the flight of former President Batista 
there came also a wave of bitterness. 
The relatives of former President Batis- 
ta’s victims—more than 20,000 are said 
to have been tortured and slain by his 
police and soldiers—cried out for the 
punishment of those responsible. In 
the space of two weeks the revolution- 
ary tribunals set up by the forces of 
Fidel Castro found more than 200 per- 
sons guilty of atrocities and put them to 


death. 
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News of the executions provoked hor- 
ror in the United States and elsewhere. 
In Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Peru newspapers cautioned against 
hasty reprisals. On Jan. 15 the Argen- 
tinian Ambassador in Havana _pre- 
sented the request of his Government 
—which had seen a similar explosion of 
revenge in the Argentine, when Perén 
fell three years ago—that the execu- 
tions be suspended on humanitarian 
grounds. In Washington that same day 
Sen. Wayne Morse and some Repre- 
sentatives expressed their hope that 
“the people not be executed without 
fair trial.” All who protested felt that 
the speed of the executions made pos- 
sible miscarriages of justice by which 
innocent persons would suffer. 

Cubans were incensed at the incom- 
prehension abroad—especially at the 
incomprehension in the United States. 
Dr. Castro insisted angrily that this 
was “not revenge, but justice.” The 
Franciscan quarterly La Quincena, 
which had spoken up against Batista’s 
policies three times last year, now as- 
serted that the sentences were being 
handed down “with strict justice.” 

The outside world, however, had ap- 
plauded the victory of Castro’s forces 
precisely because it seemed to mark a 
return to order and an end to blood- 
letting. For that same reason it was 
now asking for justice—and even cle- 
mency—for all who participated in the 
bloody civil war. 


Belgium Moves in the Congo 


The Jan. 4 riots in Leopoldville may 
yet prove a boon to Euro-African rela- 
tions in general and Belgium-Congo 
relations in particular. After the initial 
shock at the sight of her model colony 
—the richest, most literate, most well- 
behaved on the African continent— 
exploding hellbent for freedom like any 
ordinary colony, Belgium acted prompt- 
ly and with a wise realism. 

On Jan, 13 the Government an- 
nounced a sweeping new program for 
the Belgian Congo. The Congo’s 13 
million Africans will vote in general 
elections this year, as the first step in 
establishing a legislature. All grades of 
the civil service henceforth will be 
open to Africans. Educational and pro- 
fessional opportunities will be greatly 
expanded, and a new minimum-wage 
scale will be established. 
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To Belgium’s credit, this program 
had been in blueprint stage for months 
prior to the Leopoldville riots, but the 
recent outbreak has rushed the plans 
into operation. Despite careful planning 
and good will on the part of the mother 
country, Belgium faces problems. 

Already the whirlwinds of national- 
ism are in motion all over Africa. The 
new independence of a dozen former 
British and French colonies near the 
Belgian Congo will remain a constant 
goad to nationalist aspirations. Just 
across the river from Leopoldville lies 
Brazzaville, proud new capital of the 
recently proclaimed Republic of the 
Congo (formerly the Middle Congo 
Territory of French Equatorial Africa). 
The Republic’s bumptious Premier, 
Abbé Fulbert Youlou, is by no means 
hiding his sympathy for the independ- 
ence movement across the river. 

Belgium will have many a hurdle to 
jump—the clock is against her as she 
races to make up for lost time. 


Dictatorship in Laos 


The trend away from parliamentary 
democracy in Asia is becoming more 
pronounced. During the past six 
months Pakistan, Thailand and Burma 
have succumbed to military dictator- 
ship. Now tiny Laos, the Southeast 
Asian country which once formed part 
of French Indo-China, is moving in 
the same direction. On Jan. 14 the 
Laotian National Assembly voted 
sweeping executive powers to Premier 
Phoui Sananikone. He will govern for 
a year independently of the legislature 
with a mandate to press a vigorous 
program of economic and social reform 
and combat Communist subversion. 

The move was not unexpected. Like 
most of the newly independent nations 
of Asia, Laos has had its share of baf- 
fling economic problems. Moreover a 
firm hand has long been needed to halt 
the corruption in Government. 

In addition Laos has had its own 
peculiar Communist problem. Last 
spring the Communist-oriented Neo Lao 
Hak Xat party was given political stand- 
ing in the country. The theory was that 
a free Laos could absorb the Reds and 
eventually render them _ innocuous. 
Time has proved otherwise. Recent 
border troubles with neighboring Com- 
munist North Vietnam have increased 
the threat of Red subversion. 


Laos is little more than a pinpoint 
on the world map. But it controls the 
approaches to the lush areas of South- 
east Asia. Premier Phoui therefore de- 
serves our cooperation and support as 
he begins his year’s experiment. For a 
weak Laos is a threat to the security 
of free Asia. 


Franco About to Fall? 


Some journalists who write about 
Spain these days seem to be using one 
another’s carbon paper. Compare, for 
instance, an article called “The End 
of the Road for Franco?” in the Janu- 
ary issue of Harper’s with a feature in 
the Jan. 10 issue of AFL-CIO News. 
Paul Johnson of the London New 
Statesman wrote the first, Arnold Beich- 
man the second. Both these stories- 
carefully equipped with escape-hatch 
clauses for use in the event General 
Franco stays on in his Pardo Palace- 
predict dire things soon, very soon, for 
the regime he heads. 

Like most recent reports on Spain, 
the two articles, in Mr. Beichman’s 
words, are “based on confidential talks 
with competent observers whose names 
cannot be revealed.” These shadowy 
sources have for years been prognosti- 
cating the Generalissimo’s quick demise. 
Apparently they are still at their old | 
café tables, whispering their confidences 
to quick-trip journalists. No one can 
challenge them because no one knows 
who they are. 

What is the real situation? Obviously, 
the Franco regime will not last forever. 
But the General’s health appears to be 
moderately sound. He has openly stated 
that the way is being prepared for a 
restoration of the monarchy. Some 
claim that this restoration, which would 
continue and solidify in ancestral forms 
the “organic” nature of the present 
regime, is just around the corner. No 
one knows for sure. General Franc 
has not published his timetable. 

There are inflationary and _ socii) 
pressures in Spain that could conceit 
ably unseat the General. But it woul 
be rash to foretell, as these articles 
an early fall for his regime. In o 
opinion, it would be rash to count evé 
on an early restoration of the monareht 
The fact is that few Spaniards inde¢’ 
are willing to risk a change that mili 
reopen the terrible wounds of the Citi 
War. 
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HEN Richard Cardinal Cushing took posses- 

sion of his titular church in Rome on De- 
cember 13, he showed a fine sense of history in 
his choice of a theme for his sermon—the praise 
of American democracy. He had a famous prece- 
dent to rely on and a distinguished forerunner 
to quote. In 1887, Cardinal Gibbons, the second 
American to wear the red hat, stood in his own 
newly assigned titular church and paid honor to 
the United States and its form of government. In 
this historic testimony, the Archbishop of Balti- 
more declared that, in his country, “the civil gov- 
ernment holds over us the aegis of its protection 
without interfering in the legitimate exercise of 
our sublime mission.” 

As Cardinal Cushing remarked in his own ser- 
mon, these words are as true today as they were 
over seventy years ago. He could have gone fur- 
ther and added that it took a great deal of cour- 
age to utter them in 1887. Cardinal Gibbons was 
surprised at his own audacity in thus voicing 
praise of democracy before a Roman audience, 
for most of whom the very word connoted noth- 
ing but trouble for the Church. At that time, 
many European Catholics did not believe it pos- 
sible, let alone desirable, for the welfare of the 
Church to depend upon the workings of a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

But like all history, Church history too has its 
turning points. The past half-century, according 
to a veteran Vatican commentator, has produced 
a remarkable change in the Church’s attitude 
toward democracy. Today, by contrast to former 
times, the peoples of the world recognize the 
papacy as a “natural ally” in the fight for freedom 
and democracy. At the same time, the Church it- 
self has experienced that the faith can grow and 
prosper under a regime of freedom and democ- 
racy not only in the United States but even in 
Europe. In short, a twofold prejudice is dissolv- 
ing: the non-Catholic world’s suspicion of the 
papacy, and the papacy’s distrust of that political 
order from which, after 1789, it had so much to 
suffer. 

This is the explanation that Giuseppe Dalla 
Torre has offered for the astoundingly universal 
esteem in which the late Pope Pius XII was held. 
Inasmuch as the diagnosis of the editor of Osser- 
vatore Romano is likely to startle some of his 
contemporaries, his words may well be quoted: 


We live at a time when the non-Catholic 
world can acknowledge the spiritual and 
moral leadership of the papacy without fear- 
ing it must sacrifice its own freedom of be- 
lief, of opinion and of thought. Millions of 
non-Catholics of good will who belong to 
non-Christian parties [viz., democratic par- 
ties to the left or the right, such as the So- 
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cialists or Liberals] can accept the teachings 
of the Pope because they have learned to 
recognize in him a natural ally in the fight 
for freedom and democracy. For it has been 
shown that the Church, too, can breathe 
only in freedom and democracy, that free- 
dom and democracy provide a healthy cli- 
mate for Catholicism. 


The Vatican City editor went on immediately to 
acknowledge that the Church’s current recogni- 
tion of the value of democracy represents a dis- 
tinct change of view. The past century is studded 
with the Vatican’s rebuffs to those who sought to 
reconcile the Church with the Revolution: 

In the 19th century, Lacordaire and Mon- 
talembert, leading Catholic spirits of that 
time, declared that they did not in any way 
fear Liberalism as a mode of life, even 
though they were conservative Catholics. 
They said: “We are working for a Christian 
freedom!” Both, of course, bowed to the wise 
caution of the Church, which at that time 
had to reckon with the fact that public 
opinion was not yet ripe for that kind of 
sweeping conception, especially while Lib- 
eralism was still secularistic and anticlerical. 
These words are but an echo of the message 

propounded before the Romans by Cardinal 
Gibbons in 1887, with the difference that ex- 
perience has permitted a wider application. 
Count Dalla Torre’s remarks were not published 
in the Osservatore Romano but were distributed 
to the world press in a special article. It is re- 
vrettable that its basic thesis, so relevant to the 
Church in America, was not brought out in the 
excerpts released to the Catholic press in this 
country. (The quotations cited are from the Ger- 
man version appearing in the Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung of Munich, Nov. 15-16.) The article, 
written on the occasion of the conclave, is an 
analysis of the “State of the Church” at the close 
of an illustrious pontificate. 

Thus, for more than one reason, Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston, preaching for the first time 
as Cardinal, was entitled to pay his own meed 
of tribute to the political system under which 
the Church in America has flourished. A further 
circumstance added impressiveness to his words. 
His titular church is that of Santa Susanna, “the 
American church,” administered by the Paulists, 
sons of Father Isaac Thomas Hecker. Father 
Hecker in 1857 made a similar bold foray for 
democracy, in a pair of articles published in the 
Civilta Cattolica. He based his life’s work on the 
correctness of his estimate of the worth of democ- 
racy in America. With each passing pontificate, 
his stand, like that of Cardinal Gibbons, meets 
wider acceptance and understanding. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Comes the Comrade 


ASHINGTON was not sorry to see the last of its most 
W\ unpredictable and unsettling tourist, Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, Deputy Prime Minister of the Soviet Union. 
While the Administration has made a cult of entertain- 
ing foreign dignitaries, before this they have always 
been representatives of friendly or uncommitted 
nations. Mr. Mikoyan made everybody nervous. 
Because the visit was not “official,” the red carpet 
could not be unrolled. That meant that the State De- 
partment could offer only the minimum in the way of 
security officers and advance arrangements. Other 
visitors are the slaves of mimeographed schedules and 
proceed in fairly stately progress from point to point, 
gladly observed by all. But no one knew from one 
minute to the next what the little man with the bashed 
nose and the black mustache was going to do. Some 
said the secrecy was explained by his anxiety to bypass 
the pickets who materialized at every announced des- 
tination. Others said it was because Mr. Mikoyan is 
every bit as willful as his boss Nikita Khrushchev, and 
every bit as inscrutable as Russian foreign policy. In 
any case, the whole thing was a traumatic experience 
for everyone concerned, and Washington newspaper 
offices were filled with the laments of reporters who 
were left at the post when Mr. Mikoyan made one of his 


Cossack-like dashes from the Soviet Union headquarters. | 


As the visit went on, the problems multiplied. The 
State Department was berated for not protecting Mr. 
Mikoyan from eggs and rocks thrown by furious par- 
tisans of unhappy satellite countries. On the other 
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hand, it got indignant protests from people who 
thought it had no business letting in the representative 


of a monstrous tyranny. The President was finally 
forced to step in and, in effect, adjure the country to 
love the sinner while hating the sin. 

He posed a terrible dilemma for public men: Do you 
shun such visitors, or do you hear them out and try 
to talk them around? On Mr. Mikoyan’s first appearance 
in the capital, George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, announced he would not break bread with a 
murderer. But other labor leaders, including UAW 
president Walter Reuther, gave him lunch and a piece 
of their minds. The same difference of opinion arose 
on Mr. Mikoyan’s return. While members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee were gathering for a 
luncheon in his honor, Republican Sen. Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire issued a statement saying that the 
sight of business leaders “fawning” over the Communist 
leader made him sick to his stomach. Senators coming 
away from the party—it was noticeable that they did 
not stand on the order of their going, but left before 
the guest of honor—exhibited various degrees of em- 
barrassment and indignation at the experience of having 
met the Soviet menace face to face. Politeness is ap- 
parently not politic at such times. 

As for Mr. Mikoyan, he exhibited a certain impassive 
enjoyment of it all. He seemed to be relishing the 
stir he created. Washington buzzed continuously with 
speculations about his mission. Was he here to make 
straight the way of Nikita Khrushchev? Did he want 
to find out if we really mean what we say about Berlin? 
Is he really wild about supermarkets? Was he buying 
or selling? Was he the thin edge of the wedge to pry 
new concessions from us in the Cold War? Everybody 
had a theory. The only unanimity came with the sigh 
of relief when he left. Mary McGrory 


world’s philatelic literature. In Buenos. 
Aires, a jury of the first International 
Philatelic Literature Exhibition chose 
Mr. Kehr’s writings from a field of en- 





CORRECTION. We have been notified Gherman 
that the biennial congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Child Bureau at Lis- 
bon (Am. 11/15/58, p. 186) has been 


moved back three weeks. The sessions 


(Association of 
Catholics of America, 73 So. Prospect 
St., Youngstown 6, Ohio). 


tries from all corners of the world. In 
1954, the winner was coordinator of the 
Vatican Marian Year Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


Romanian 





are now scheduled to take place from 
June 29 to July 5. Registrations may be 
sent to the bureau’s secretariat, 31 rue 
de Fleurus, Paris 6, France. 


p> RUMANIAN MARTYRDOM. There 
are 1.6 million Catholics in Rumania 
who follow the Byzantine rite. In 1948 
their corporate legal existence was 
abolished by the present regime. The 
story of this persecution is recounted in 
a booklet, Ten Years Ago, by Peter 
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B HYPNOSIS. A talk on “Hypnosis 
in Modern Medicine,” with a demon- 
stration on two volunteers, was in- 
cluded in the program of a three-day 
institute on nursing service held in 
New Orleans, in mid-January. The in- 
stitute was sponsored by the Catholic 
Hospital Association. 


pPHILATELIST. Ernest A. Kehr, 
stamp-news editor of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune, recently won top recognition 
in an international competition of the 


p> CINCINNATIAN. Dr. Raymond F. 
McCoy, dean of the Xavier University 
Graduate School, has been named 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. The 
committee administers funds provided 
by Congress to further the work of vol- 
untary assistance agencies. Dr. McCoy, 
former president of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, suc- 
ceeds Dr. George N. Shuster of New 
York. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Radio Report on Sex and Business 


Apres PROGRAM documenting the use of call girls by 
businessmen, produced by the Public Affairs De- 
partment of CBS News and aired over the CBS network 
on January 19, has stirred up so much discussion that 
AMERICA readers may welcome a few words of com- 
ment and clarification. 

In preparing the program, CBS set aside time for a 
moral appraisal of the practices its researchers had un- 
covered. On approaching a Jesuit member of the Ford- 
ham University faculty, CBS officials were referred to 
one of our associate editors, the Rev. Benjamin L. 
Masse, S.J., who has been dealing with business and 
industrial relations for many years. At first, Fr. Masse 
was understandably reluctant to participate in the pro- 
gram. He agreed to do so only after he was persuaded 
1) that CBS was sincerely interested in combating a 
disgusting moral abuse in our society, 2) that it had 
gone about the job in a serious and professional way, 
3) that it intended to present its findings with tact and 
restraint, and 4) that the program would be scheduled 
late in the evening when youngsters would presumably 
not be listening. 

Since none of the newspaper accounts of the broad- 
cast which have come to our attention has reported Fr. 
Masse’s remarks in anything but the most fragmentary 
fashion, we are reprinting them here in full. After hav- 
ing been presented to the listening audience by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, the narrator of the program, which 
was all on tape, Fr. Masse said: 

Throughout history unprincipled men have ex- 
ploited sex to swing business deals and all sorts of 


New Look at 


es SUMMER a group Of scientists designed what was 
presumably a reliable world-wide network for de- 
tecting atomic blasts. The crucial problem of sorting out 
artificially induced earth tremors from a background of 
natural quakes and random earth noises was the chief 
factor determining the number of control posts in the 
proposed inspection system, as well as their mode of 
operation. 

These expert recommendations, up until January 5, 
formed the technical foundation of our negotiations at 
the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons. On January 5 the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee released a new verdict on testing: 
“It is more difficult to identify underground explosions 
than had previously been believed.” This statement at 
once undermined the main scientific basis of the Geneva 
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other deals. If there is anything novel here, it is the 
suggestion—and it is only a suggestion—that this 
immoral conduct has become something of a pat- 
tern, a more or less accepted way of doing business 
that even otherwise good men are obliged to fol- 
low, or at least to wink at, if they would remain 
competitive. 

To the extent that this is true, we are confronted 
with a type of unfair competition more vicious 
than anything forbidden by State or Federal law. 
Indeed, we are faced with a threat to the whole 
moral fabric of business. The spread of this filth 
and hypocrisy means the end of idealism of any 
kind; it means that the honorable activity of sup- 
plying the material and cultural needs of the com- 
munity, for a legitimate reward, degenerates into 
a lustful, uninhibited pursuit of money. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to detail the corrosive effects such a 
flouting of divine and human law would have not 
only on the moral character of businessmen, but 
on the society which bears their stamp. 

It is my impression that the vast majority of 
businessmen scorn this foul way of operating. The 
point is that the job of curbing the rotters cannot 
be left to the police and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue alone. It’s a challenge to the business 
community, too. 


AMERICA joins Arthur Hull Hayes, president of CBS 
Radio, and other CBS executives in hoping that their 
exposure of this nauseating traffic, which on the whole 
we thought tactful and dignified, will have the con- 
structive effects they aimed at. Already there is some 
reason to believe that it will. 


the Test Ban 


treaty negotiations. It also left us open to the Soviet 
charge that we were deliberately scuttling the effort to 
outlaw weapons testing. The Soviet delegation lost no 
time in accusing us of a step backward. 

It seems that the original panel of experts based its 
recommendations largely on one underground test of 
September, 1957. These recommendations must now be 
drastically modified in the light of seismic studies made 
on several ynderground explosions that took place last 


October.\The impact of the new data on our current | 


bargaining position is roughly this: 1) the proposed 
network of some 180 control posts is rather grossly in- 


adequate as a monitoring system, unless we achieve | 


dramatic advances in seismic recording and interpreta- | 


tion; 2) the reliability of the proposed network can be 
salvaged by greatly increasing the number of control 
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posts and flying squads of on-the-site inspectors. 

Therefore, influenced by hasty scientific generaliza- 
tion from insufficient data, we have been conducting 
our negotiations at Geneva on a very shaky foundation. 
We have come close to bargaining away our security 
for a method of detecting underground blasts which, 
even if the Russians accepted it with all our projected 
safeguards, would be inefficient. 

What to do now at Geneva? Of course we can con- 
tinue to negotiate. We can conclude a treaty which 
establishes an inspection system that is intrinsically un- 
reliable, both politically and scientifically. This would 
be to jeopardize our security in return for notoriously 
unreliable Soviet promises and a monitoring system that 

Udoes not monitor. 

More realistically, we can “up the ante” at the treaty 
table. We can demand that the test agreement establish 
a much greater density of control stations and inspec- 
tion teams. Apart from the enormous expense this would 
involve, such a treaty condition would most surely cause 


Unions under 


is THE NAACP ultimatum to the AFL-CIO to end 
racial discrimination in its affiliates or face the same 
legal barrage directed at school segregation, there is an 
anomalous element that is absent in the Arkansas and 
Virginia cases. In dealing with George Meany, Walter 
Reuther and other union leaders, the NAACP is deal- 


ing, not with enemies and rabid segregationists like . 


Senator Byrd and Governor Faubus, but with friends 
who share its aspirations for interracial justice. 

When the AFL and CIO voted to merge three years 
ago, they inserted into the new constitution a civil 
rights clause which commits affiliated unions “to en- 
courage all workers without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin to share in the full benefits of union 
organization.” Nor did the architects of the merger stop 
there. Having spent years in the union movement, they 
knew that the mere expression of high purpose was not 
enough; that it would not change patterns of thinking 
and acting which had become deeply ingrained in some 
unions and which reflected equally rigid community 
patterns. So they provided for a Committee of Civil 
Rights, which “shall be vested with the duty and re- 
sponsibility to assist the executive council to bring about 
at the earliest possible date the effective implementa- 
tion of the principle [of nondiscrimination] stated in 
this constitution.” They did still more. Before the mer- 
ger convention adjourned, they prevailed on the dele- 
gates to approve a resolution on civil rights that in- 
cluded, among other provisions, a directive that non- 
discrimination clauses be added to “every collective bar- 
gaining agreement.” 

It is a matter of public knowledge that the speedy 
progress toward eliminating discriminatory practices 
which the merger convention set as a goal has not been 
realized. This failure was dramatized more than a year 
ago when James B. Carey, first chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, resigned in protest over what he 
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the Geneva conference to founder. )So far Russia has 
given no sign that she will even accept an inspection 
system of any kind that is politically, if not technically, 
effective. 

There is another course which the Administration 
might consider if it feels that some sort of test ban is 
wise and necessary (a view that AMerica has con- 
sistently questioned). Let the Geneva conference be 
adjourned until diplomatic negotiations can be con- 
ducted on a firm scientific basis. This basis could be 
provided by seismic studies of an extensive series of 
underground and ionospheric tests (an issue not in- 
vestigated by last summer’s experts), possibly under 
international supervision. 

[| We would be happier still if we learned that the Ad- 
ministration had decided to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion of a universal test ban. Is it wise to hamstring our 
efforts to develop cleaner bombs, small tactical weapons 
and a nuclear anti-missile missile? Many scientific, 

military and political observers think not. 


on 


NAACP Fire 


considered the lack of vigor in rooting out racial in- 
justices. Since that time the civil rights department has 
been expanded and the committee has been laboring 
to persuade all international affiliates and State labor 
bodies to set up their own antidiscrimination commit- 
tees and work to achieve the AFL-CIO goal. 

This doesn’t satisfy the NAACP. Now it insists that 
the AFL-CIO “direct a frontal attack against discrimi- 
nation” by employing against it the same measures it 
is using to eliminate corruption and racketeering. In the 
context, this amounts to a demand that the AFL-CIO 
expel all affiliates which bar Negroes from membership 
by constitutional provision (only two do), or segregate 
them in separate locals, or otherwise discriminate 
against them. There can be little doubt that Charles G. 
Zimmerman, who succeeded Mr. Carey as head of the 
Civil Rights Committee, spoke for President Meany and 
a majority of the AFL-CIO executive council when he 
protested that this was no solution to the problem. 
Ousting the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers—whose Local 26 has jurisdiction in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—together with other erring craft unions, 
would not, for instance, open up more skilled jobs to 
Negro mechanics in the nation’s capital. It would, on 
the other hand, weaken the AFL-CIO. It might even 
tear it apart. 

In accepting the NAACP complaint, President Meany 
promised to do what he could to cooperate in abolish- 
ing discrimination. Since what he can do is limited, the 
NAACP might just as well set about at once haling the 
union racists into’ court. Meanwhile the AFL-CIO 
should intensify its program of education, persuasion 
and judicious pressure. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that the success of this program will largely de- 
pend on how successful our churches are in leading 
their adherents to live the religious principles they 
profess. 
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Lessons of the Mikoyan Visit 


Christopher Emmet 


Mikoyan, Deputy Premier of the USSR, to our 

country has been a great public-relations success. 
Qualified observers like Edward R. Murrow and Harri- 
son Salisbury go further and point out that it is also a 
political success for the Soviet Union. There has been 
almost no political reaction, except from refugees, or 
publicity to balance the skillful utterances of the deputy 
Soviet leader and the praisé heaped upon him by his 
hosts, who include many of the leading industrialists 
of the country as well as Senators and leading State 
officials, notably the newly elected Governor of Cali- 
fornia. 

A luncheon was also given for Mikoyan by James 
Carey, secretary of the United Electrical Workers, 
which was attended by Walter Reuther. However, 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, refused to 
attend because he would “not sit down with the repre- 
sentative of a nation under whose guns hundreds of 
working people die each day.” Other notable dissenters 
from the chorus of praise were Congressman Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota, famous as a former medical mis- 
sionary and authority on China; Al Hayes, president of 
the Machinists International Union; Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; and Sen. Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire, all of whom condemned the ful- 
some receptions. Later the roster of critics received a 
notable addition in the person of former President 
Harry S. Truman in an article published by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance on January 19. 


r IS UNIVERSALLY conceded that the visit of Anastas 


HATS OFF TO A BUTCHER 


The critics do not oppose serious negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. What they do object to is fraterniza- 
tion with the spokesman of a bloody-handed dictator- 
ship which is responsible for the torture and death of 
untold tens of millions, which holds 100 million East 
Europeans in bondage today, and which has placed a 
gun at our heads at this very moment by its ultimatum 
on Berlin. 

It has been wrongly reported that Mr. Mikoyan had 
withdrawn the Soviet ultimatum. All he did was to re- 
fuse to call it an ultimatum. He did not change an item 
in the Soviet plan nor change the date on which it will 
be put into effect. Therefore, his call for counterpro- 
posals under the threat of the ultimatum amounts to 





Mr. Emmet is chairman of the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations (62 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. ) 
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blackmailing us into offering at least some new con- 
cessions. We cannot negotiate with the deputy Soviet 
leader in honor or on equal terms until that threat has 
been withdrawn. Still less is it a time to fraternize with 
him, overwhelm him with hospitality and give him the 
impression that the American people are indifferent 
about Soviet crimes and aggressions, in which Mikoyan 
personally participated in Hungary. 

What is happening is not negotiation. It is not even a 
dialog, where two sides are presented. It is a triumphal 
tour by Mikoyan, during which he is given a platform 
from which to cajole and deceive audiences of leading 
citizens throughout the country. Harrison Salisbury in 
the New York Times on January 10 reported: “Mr. 
Mikoyan’s remarks won him a rousing ovation by an 
audience of over 300 of Chicago's most important 
lawyers.” The following day he wrote: “The fact is that 
... he is having an impact on many leading Americans.” 

The customs of politeness and hospitality prevent his 
hosts on these occasions from stating the free world’s 
point of view with any force or frankness, even if they 
were capable of it. And anyway, how many private 
American citizens are equipped to debate political ques- 
tions with the No. 2 political leader of the Soviet Union? 
The audience is allowed to ask him questions, but con- 
siderations of courtesy censor the questions also. 

How, for instance, can one politely ask Mr. Mi 
why he participated in the betrayal of General Male 
who was captured while negotiating under a flag o 
truce in Hungary, where Mikoyan handled the pre- 
liminary negotiations; or whether it is true that Mikoyan 
shot Beria in the back of the head, as Khrushchev told 
a delegation of visiting French Socialists? How can one 
politely say that the Soviet Goverment has violated a 
hundred treaties, promises and agreements and, there- 
fore, cannot be trusted? The result is that the American 
side of the debate automatically goes by default and 
the tour takes on the aspects of a Soviet political as well 
as personal triumph. That is why such discussions 
should be left to trained diplomats, whose function it is 
to negotiate for specific, limited and self-enforcing 
agreements. 

Some who welcome Mr. Mikoyan’s visit advance the 
argument that he will see with his own eyes America’s 
immense economic strength. This is supposed to make 
him return to Russia resolved to sin no more. But why 
should anyone imagine that Mikoyan, for generations 
the leading economic administrator in the Soviet Union, 
underrates the power of America’s economy? Mikoyan, 
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who was in charge of the distribution of U. S. lend-lease 
to Russia during the war, should know better than any- 
one else the miraculous feats of American production 
and technology, which rushed vast quantities of des- 
perately needed arms and materials to Russia across 
mountains and even over the submarine-infested Mur- 
mansk run. He certainly knows that those supplies saved 
the Soviet regime and his own job. 

Mikoyan did not come here to look at America’s eco- 
nomic strength but to look for America’s political weak- 
ess. He wants to find how far the American people will 
continue to support the heavy risks and _ sacrifices 
needed to stand behind their allies in Berlin and else- 
where. If he finds no evidence of real resentment toward 
Soviet policies among the American elite whom he 
meets every night, why should he attempt to change 
them? 

Mikoyan is asking us to “trust” his Government at the 
very moment when it is proving itself once again to be 
unworthy of trust. Most of what Mikoyan says is an in- 
direct appeal to American industrial leaders, and to all 
others who will listen, to repudiate the announced 
policy of our Government. He appeals for trust and the 
leading lawyers of Chicago applaud him, just after the 
President's State of the Union message reminded us that 
because the Soviet Union has broken innumerable 
agreements we cannot make new agreements unless 
they are self-enforcing. 

But the visit is something more than a propaganda 


effort to butter up and soften up American public. 


opinion. Mikoyan has another angle which may kill 
three birds with one stone. He hopes that his visit will 
deceive the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain, 
including the Russians, about how Americans really 
feel. When Mr. Mikoyan met Secretary Dulles, the 
American photographers naturally took pictures of the 
two men. But Mikoyan’s Russian photographers con- 
centrated on getting shots of the American cameramen 
begging Mikoyan for “just one more” picture. These 
Soviet photographs, and others showing smiling recep- 
tions to Mikoyan, are being used in every newspaper, 
moving-picture house and TV newsreel behind the Iron 
Curtain to give the impression of Mikoyan’s popularity 
in America, and thus discourage further resistance. 

In the Nazi regime Herman Goering occupied a po- 
sition roughly parallel to that of Mikoyan in the USSR. 
Goering, too, played a great role in the economic or- 
ganization of a totalitarian 
state. He, too, was more 
friendly and flexible with 
foreigners than the other 
Nazi leaders, and his jovial- 
ity and flexibility were used 
to persuade the Federation 
of British Industries to make 
their infamous agreement 
with Goering on the eve of 
the Munich Conference. One 
of the arguments the British 
‘ appeasers used to justify 
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these deals was that they would strengthen the peace- 
ful elements in the Nazi Government, supposedly rep- 
resented by Goering. Mikoyan’s apparent “reasonable- 
ness” is being used to fool Americans in the same man- 
ner today. 

Another grim parallel suggests itself: Is it conceivable 
that American public opinion would have “stood still” 
for a similar triumphal visit to this country by Goering 
during the days of our Cold War with Hitler before 
Pearl Harbor, or any time after the Munich Conference? 
And yet, before the attack on Poland in September, 
1939—in which Soviet Russia joined—the record of Nazi 
crimes and aggressions had been trivial compared to 
that of the Soviet Russia of today. Mikoyan has been 
the beneficiary of all those crimes, for he has not only 
survived but advanced with each new turn of Soviet 
politics. For instance, he negotiated and administered 
the economic agreements under the Hitler-Stalin pact 
which helped the Nazi war effort during the first two 
years of the war—and then distributed U. S. lend-lease. 


THOSE WHO PROTEST 


Because of all this we are grateful to the humble 
refugee pickets who alone have tried to remind the 
American people of the fundamental issues between 
the Soviets and ourselves. Although their methods of 
protest may not always be well chosen (who in con- 
science can blame them?), we believe their attitude is 
more representative of the way the average American 
really feels than that of Mr. Mikoyan’s wealthy hosts. 

Adlai Stevenson has appealed for an end to these hos- 
tile demoncirations on the ground that he and other 
leading American citizens were well received in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Stevenson’s analogy would be more 
apt if he, too, had participated in breaking treaties and 
betraying the freedom of small nations. Mr. Mikoyan 
has turned what was announced as a private, informal 
vacation into a triumphal state visit at the very time of 
the Berlin ultimatum. And what of the recent stoning 
of the American Embassy in Moscow with the con- 
nivance of Soviet police? 

Nothing need be added to this editorial comment 
from the New York Mirror of January 13: 


A sickening paragraph about Anastas I. Mikoyan 
comes under the by-line of Harrison E. Salisbury 
in the New York Times: 


“The outbursts [against Mikoyan] have begun to 
take on more and more the aspect in miniature of 
the disorders that attended Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon’s tour of South America last Spring.” 

Rot! Demonstrations against Mikoyan are by 
people whose kin and friends were murdered in the 
Soviet rape of Hungary, a crime in which Mikoyan 
played a bloody, double-crossing role. 

Whom did Nixon murder? The Communist- 
rigged riots against him were directed at the United 
States for Communist purposes. 

Mikoyan is entitled to formal courtesy and physi- 
cal protection. No more. Any attempt to gloss over 
his brutal crimes is an insult to humanity and the 
ideal of human freedom. 
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The Court—and Our Conscience 


James F. Bresnahan 


law is thus made a living truth.” This state- 

ment, the concluding sentence of the Little 
Rock school integration decision, may seem to be an 
impersonal declaration of fact. In reality it is a chal- 
lenge, because it asks a question. Implicitly the Court 
asks every citizen: “Is this constitutional ideal a living 
truth in our individual thinking and acting?” 

Unanimously affirming the original desegregation de- 
cision in the Brown case of 1954, the Supreme Court in 
1958 called on all public officials to obey the law of our 
nation. But the challenge is more meaningful than that. 
These decisions and the disturbances which have fol- 
lowed upon them suggest broad implications for the 
private citizen as well as the public official, not only 
for our domestic affairs but also for our activity in the 
world community of nations. 

Law, reaching beyond mere formal, exterior observ- 
ance, summons every citizen to vital, interior response. 
Our legal institutions embody more than a series of 
negative prescriptions and positive precepts; they in- 
corporate the very spirit of the commonwealth. If this 
is true of all good law, it is especially true of constitu- 
tional law, for the Constitution is the organic law of the 
land. As such, our Constitution sets forth not only cer- 
tain valuable limitations of the powers of government, 
not only certain determined modes of organization and 
procedure, but also, and most significantly in the ulti- 
mate issue, our Constitution enshrines our fundamental 
philosophy of man and of man’s relation to other men 
and to the state. This philosophy is both the product of 
the people’s life and a guide to living growth of the 
common weal. 

From time to time in the life of a people under law 
there can develop a kind of moral schizophrenia. The 
manner in which our government conducts itself and 
the way in which we, the citizens, think and act can 
gradually but seriously deviate from our publicly pro- 
claimed principles. Some such painful experience, it 
would seem, afflicts a considerable number of us when 
we are confronted by the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to our Constitution as these must be concretely 
applied in the day-to-day processes of civil life. The 
painfulness must not blind us to our need to examine 
the full extent of our predicament. 


<« QO: CONSTITUTIONAL ideal of equal justice under 
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It would be a mistake to think that the problem arises 
merely from outside ourselves, from conflicts of civil 
officials and protesting citizens at the entrances of pub- 
lic schools in Arkansas and Virginia. Rather, the prob- 
lem stems from reservations held within our inmost 
hearts. We fail to see that we must put in practice our 
principle of equal justice for every man and this in the 
most ordinary circumstances of daily life. Lack of strong 
conviction about the personal meaning of these prin- 
ciples permits us to remain satisfied with the old ways 
of doing things even when these have become seriously 
divergent from our ideals. We do not challenge our own 
moral complacency. 


A CHALLENGE AND A CHECK 


Fortunately for this nation, there is built into the very 
structure of our government a check upon such atti- 
tudes. The Supreme Court, when presented with a chal- 
lenge to customary ways of acting, cannot avoid the 
issue but, unlike ourselves, must face up to it. In the de- 
segregation cases of 1954, the Court did just that. Speak- 
ing unanimously, it asserted that “equal protection of 
the laws” does truly guarantee that no individual shall 
suffer different treatment by government simply and 
solely on account of his race. 

The Supreme Court spoke carefully. Over two years 
of exhaustive briefing, repeated oral argument, thought- 
ful consideration and reconsideration preceded the de- 
cision of 1954. The Court had before it all of the per- 
tinent law. The justices reviewed the full history of the 
original meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment and its 
subsequent construction by the courts, as well as 
copious evidence of the real, experienced inequities of 
segregated school systems. There were many ways in 
which the decision might have been written. In the final 
issue, the Court, speaking through its Chief Justice, 
chose to found its decision upon a comparison of the 
facts with constitutional principle. 

In practice there is almost never physical equality in 
the school facilities granted to people who are con- 
sidered inferior. Directly in point, however, is the fact 
that the very separation of one group from the rest of 
the community connotes the inferiority of the segre- 
gated race. The Negro child feels this and is affected 
by it, sometimes for life. Thus the Court concluded that 
to treat another as an inferior by reason of his race is 
not to treat him with that equality which our Constitu- 
tion requires. 

The opinion of the Court considers at length testi- 
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mony given by social psychologists about the effect of 
segregation on Negro children. The careful reader, how- 
ever, senses that the basic issue was one of common 
experience and common sense, reinforced though it 
might be by appeal to the inductive reasonings of a 
social science. At the end of its deliberations the Court 
saw the facts, saw the Constitution, and was forced to 
admit a chasm between the two. 

The admission was not an easy one to make. Our ex- 
perience of the last four years has justified the Court’s 
insistence upon circumspection. These have been years 
filled with violence, disobedience and, most unfor- 
tunately, with unrestrained denunciation of the Court 
itself. But was not the Supreme Court doing more in 
the Brown case than merely destroying the legal foun- 
dations of a form of social inequity? 

“Equal protection of the laws” as a constitutional 
principle is applicable, and was actually applied by the 
Court, only to activities of government—in the first in- 
stance to the conduct of public schools. As is proper to 
all wise law, the Constitution leaves entirely out of its 
direct application the private mores of the citizen, and 
even his social manifestations of prejudice in so far as 
these are not sanctioned and maintained by govern- 
ment. But the Constitution cannot fail to present a chal- 
lenge to the personal ideals and social customs of citi- 
zens where these are out of conformity with the require- 
ments imposed upon government by the fundamental 
law. Conceding the technical limitations of the decision 
in the desegregation cases, the Supreme Court did in 
fact score a direct hit on complacency of conscience in 
every citizen. 

To be the conscience of a nation was by no means the 
intent of the nine justices. However exalted their office, 
they remain men beneath their judicial robes, as aware 
of their own limitations and defects as other men. But, 
by simply pronouncing judgment as they had to, these 
justices exercised the function of conscience for their 
fellow citizens. These nine men called every man in the 
nation to re-examine his attitude toward his fellow man. 

Each individual citizen must ultimately face his own 
responsibility for segregation by government, because 
no legislature or Governor can really carry out a pro- 
gram of segregation without at 
least the tacit consent of the 
citizens. Inevitably the elector- 
ate sanctions all public policy 
by its response at the polls. 

Cynically it has been said that 
the Supreme Court, too, reads 
the election returns. This may be 
true, but fortunately for us no 
amount of public opprobrium, 
no degree of official obstruction- 
ism has forced it to recede from 
the position of high principle 
enunciated in 1954. Quite the 
contrary. In the Little Rock case 
the Court looked back over four 
years of tergiversation and re- 
bellious violence and confirmed 








its decision in the Brown case. “The principles an- 
nounced in that [Brown] decision and the obedience 
of States to them, according to the command of the 
Constitution, are indispensable for the protection of 
the freedoms guaranteed by our fundamental charter 
for all of us.” 

An ideal underlies our constitutional guarantee of 
“equal protection of the laws” to every person in our 
nation. It can be formulated, inadequately to be sure, 
somewhat as follows: Every man, precisely because he 
is a human person, is of worth in himself. This value of 
every man as a person does not derive its validity from 
the existence of the State, but precedes it and is in fact 
the basis of all democratic society. In our Constitution, 
this respect for the human dignity of the individual 
person is expressed by a provision that equality before 
the law shall be accorded to every man. 

We find that our ways of doing things are greatly 
separated from the spirit which underlies these prin- 
ciples of government. In the South, the myth that 
separate schools for the races could be equal has 
blinded good men to the spiritual sufferings of others. 
In the North, folklore pretends that, since no segrega- 
tion by law is in force, therefore no inequality exists. 
Good men are led to ignore the crowded “black belts” 
and the social contumely which divide citizen from 
citizen in the common life of the great cities. The inte- 
gration decisions probe the heart of every American. 


OUR WIDER RESPONSIBILITIES 

We are conscious of a piercing scrutiny from abroad, 
too. The nations of the world, and especially the “un- 
committed” peoples of Africa and Asia, are looking to 
us, are comparing the ideals we boast of with the man- 
ner in which we act. Hindu and Malay, colored of skin 
and poor in resources and industrial development, are 
less interested in what our Constitution says than in 
whether or not Americans as a people really live their 
constitutional ideals. The ultimate cause of problems in 
our foreign relations can be traced to our failure to 
consider the farmer of India or the African tribesman 
as a fellow human being who also deserves a measure 
of our justice and charity. 

Not only news reports of racial strife from Little Rock 
and Norfolk and Clinton lead these people to be skep- 
tical of our sincerity. They experience our attitudes at 
first hand in the foreign-aid programs which we con- 
duct among them. 

It has become commonplace for writers on interna- 
tional affairs to call attention to the paternalism which 
we display in distributing our well advertised bounty 
and to the resentment which this causes. We have also 
been accused of demanding a disproportionate voice in 
the internal policy-making of our beneficiaries. Once we 
have given depressed nations the needed initial boost, 
we frequently refuse to modify our tariff policy so that 
some equality in trade with us can be the basis of their 
efforts at further progress. Do such instances reflect ou! 
ideals about the worth of man? 

The individuals who make up these underdeveloped 
nations are men, human persons, with aspirations and 
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ambitions like our own. They long passionately for a 
life more in accord with their dignity as men, the sort 
of life which we so easily take for granted. These people 
know that we above all other industrial nations are 
capable of helping them to help themselves, and they 
know that our ideals demand that we do help them. 
Gifted with extraordinary riches, the United States 
does have corresponding responsibilities within the 
world community of nations. Ours is the burden of 
strengthening the economies of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, because their need and our capacity, within the 
solidarity which we have with them as men, dictate 
such a duty. The same ideal of equal justice for all must 
underlie the formulation of our foreign-aid programs 
quite as much as it must find the proper attitude toward 
fellow citizens of another race. Our legitimate concern 
about our domestic economy of plenty must be tem- 
pered with a willingness to make sacrifices toward the 
realization of our international responsibilities. But the 
way in which we conceive these commitments will 
deeply affect the manner in which we fulfill them. 
Foreign-aid programs appear at times less an accept- 
ance of the duties which national wealth brings with it 
than a tool of expediency. The controlling motive seems 
to be gain; we are judged to be conducting a cold busi- 
ness deal—demanding loyalty in return for goods. 
Our disappointment with the adverse reactions of 
those whom we are trying to help is, at the same time, 
understandable. We all too easily focus on our efforts 
and assume our good will. Unfortunately, however, 


good will is not enough if it fails to be conscious com- 
mitment to action in full accord with our ideal of jus- 
tice for all. A foreign-aid program should naturally 
bring us devoted allies. It will have that effect, how- 
ever, only if the benevolence and idealism behind the 
technical assistance and monetary loans are manifest. 
Then they will attract others to us and draw them to 
our principles of government. To count on dollars alone 
is to live on the surface of reality and to risk the ac- 
cusation that we are mercenary and insincere. 

The magnitude of our moral crisis is revealed, then, 
by the fact that defects in our foreign-aid efforts and 
the domestic problem of integration have the same 
cause. In forcing each one of us to examine the sincerity 
of his personal conception of the constitutional ideal of 
freedom and equality at home, the Supreme Court has 
implicitly suggested a parallel need for honest ap- 
praisal by every citizen of his attitude toward all men, 
everywhere in the world. At issue is the fulfillment of 
our vocation as a free nation in the 20th century. 

For Catholic citizens, who hold the practice of these 
ideals not merely as a political philosophy but as prac- 
tical conclusions from divine faith, support of the Court 
in the integration decisions is simply Catholic social 
action on a primary level. Our leadership in recognizing 
our country’s vocation and the need for personal effort 
to fulfill it can be the greatest Catholic contribution to 
the common good of the United States in the 20th 
century. Isn't this just what the American bishops were 
telling us in their eloquent statement last fall? 





COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY: 





WHY? 


Wisdom—the acquired wisdom of Catholicism which is theology—is a necessity for any Catholic college striving 
to become worthy of its heritage of Christian culture. A deep, mature, scientific knowledge of the divine truths 


of the revelation of Jesus Christ—this, surely, is an integral part (at the very least) of a truly Christian college 


education. 





Recognition of this fact in Catholic educational circles is now widespread, even if far from universal. But an 
overwhelming obstacle has impeded the wholesale reception of theology into college curricula: the lack of suit- 
able textbooks. The present series proposes to supply this serious defect—and to supply it as definitively as 


possible. 


Unfortunately, previous attempts to meet the colleges’ need have been far from adequate. In general, these 
efforts may be grouped in three classes: 1) theological writings which are not textbooks in any proper sense of 
the word; or 2) textbooks in religion which are not theological in any proper sense of the word; or 3) theology 


textbooks far too technical and unrealistic for use at the college level. 


The present series lives up to its name: TEXTBOOKS—IN THEOLOGY—FOR THE COLLEGES. 
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Women’s Rights in Spain 


Beverly Berghaus 


PANISH WOMEN today are facing one of the most 
S crucial periods in their history. On April 14th, 

1958, Spain’s married women were emancipated 
from 19th-century Napoleonic laws which restricted 
their rights and privileges. Spain is one of the last 
European countries to recognize the powerful feminine 
social movement that began last century when Ameri- 
can women campaigned for equal rights with men. It 
now remains to be seen what Spanish women will do 
with their newly acquired freedom. It is hoped that 
this sweeping social tide will not break into an under- 
tow carrying happily married mothers into the am- 
bitious world of commerce—the cause of much modern- 
day divorce. While divorce is prohibited in Catholic 
Spain, and was practiced only during the Civil War 
years (1936-39), separations, now at a minimum, may 
increase. 


Previous Spanish laws regarding women were made | 


by men and for men; this kept the Spanish housewife 
under her husband’s thumb. She could not perform 
even everyday American activities, such as opening a 
bank account or obtaining a driver's license, without 
her husband’s consent. Wives of the poorer classes had 
little protection against maltreatment from their hus- 
bands, for the laws, based on medieval principles, gave 
men the authority and freedom to rule their households 
and women as they saw fit. 

A few Spanish women have already stepped out of 
their plaster-of-Paris molds to pioneer heroically in 
such fields as law, medicine and social work. (The dy- 
namic woman is not unknown, of course, in Spanish 
history, the most outstanding examples being Teresa 
of Avila and Isabel la Catodlica. ) 

At the same time Catholic Spain has taken a cautious 
view toward extension of woman’s freedom even 
though the Church itself has raised the dignity of 
womanhood. Saint Ambrose took the first step toward 
woman’s emancipation in the 4th century; with his rul- 
ing young women could enter the convent without 
their parents’ consent. 

Spanish women are now confronted with many of the 
same problems Americans faced 76 years ago when the 
1882 Married Women’s Property Act and its adjoining 
amendments was passed in Britain. It opened the 





Miss Bercuaus, who has traveled extensively in Europe 
and North Africa, wrote weekly radio scripts for Radio 
Nacional of Spain. 
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door for American women to own and dispose of prop- 
erty, hold personal bank accounts, enter into business, 
hold jobs and obtain legal documents without the 
written consent of their husbands. In one fell swoop 
American women were given the privileges of being 
“equal to men” economically; and it has not taken them 
too long to get control of a great part of our nation’s 
wealth. 

What will the reaction of Spanish women be—a slow, 
conservative approach in line with their past position, 
or a violent surge to “catch up” with women of other 
countries? Will they be able to use their freedom wisely 
in finding their true Christian place in society? Even 
though the late Holy Father stressed the importance of 
woman’s playing her proper role in society, still he was 
the first to emphasize that her primary work is not 
economic, social or political, but rather that of wife, 
mother and guardian of the home. 


WOMEN IN THEIR FAMILIES 


Adoption of the new laws has not come easily for the 
Spanish senoras. It is an issue that has been pending 
for thirty years. In 1928, Sefiorita Carmen Cuesta, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Spain’s Parliament, with the backing 
of the Catholic Church, introduced a series of resolu- 
tions to provide more protection for married women. 
While striving for the traditionally Catholic “head-of- 
the-family” principle in its marriage laws, Spain de- 
feated the purpose of the principle by dealing unjustly 
with wives when marital court cases arose. For instance, 
after a legal separation Spanish wives had no assurance 
that they would receive legally allotted alimony from 
their husbands. Since the husband had outright control 
over all conjugal property, he could squander it or 
transfer it to another name, thereby leaving his wife 
and children economically stranded. She could lay no 
claim to this mutual conjugal property, nor could she 
prevent his claiming bankruptcy at the time of a ju- 
dicial decision demanding alimony. This was the situa- 
tion under then-existing Spanish laws; and Miss Cuesta, 
along with many other legal authorities, said that it 
was unjust both to wives and to their children. Another 
unfair statute demanded that, upon remarrying, a 
widow would lose the right of guardianship over her 
children. This was transferred to some male member 
of the family. Here again, Miss Cuesta, herself a com- 
petent lawyer, contested that according to their natural 
rights women were not receiving the justice demanded 
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by Christian charity. Spain’s positive law was not in 
accord with the natural law. Though she found en- 
couragement and agreement in Madrid’s legal circles, 
the problem of restraining the unlimited feudal free- 
dom of husbands over their wives found no solution. 
Legislators were too busy with republics, civil wars and 
communism to carry out legal revisions of the civil law. 
Miss Cuesta’s resolutions were put aside for 25 years. 


BEGINNING OF A CHANGE 


On November 7, 1953, a stone was thrown into the 
stagnant pool. It was in the form of an article written 
by Mercedes Formica, daughter of a well-known An- 
dalusian family, and it appeared in Madrid’s Mon- 
archist paper, ABC. Mrs. Formica, one of Spain’s few 
female lawyers, exposed to the public the story of a 
faithful wife who was brutally murdered by her hus- 
band. It could have been prevented, according to Mrs. 
Formica, had Spanish laws been brought up to date. 
The wife had endured much mistreatment from her 
drunken husband. When she appealed for a separation, 
the judge, upholding existing Spanish laws, declared he 
could not put the husband out of the home. (Spain’s 
law demands that the wife is always the one who must 
change domicile to begin proceedings for separation. ) 
With no money or connections, the wife had no other 
place to go. She was fatally stabbed twelve times by 
her spouse. Mrs. Formica stressed how Spain’s “inhu- 
man” laws cost this woman her life. She said it was 
time for a change. 

The bombshell dropped by Mrs. Formica, whose own 
family had been affected by these laws, initiated an 
open investigation. Numerous other newspaper articles 
by lawyers, writers and clergymen appeared. For the 
first time in two centuries Spanish women began to 
look beyond their cooking and housework. Women’s 
rights, now a national issue, stimulated Spain’s famous 
cartoonist, Mingote, who kept the discussion going on 
female emancipation with cleverly humorous sketches 
in ABC. The dispute grew as Don Cirilo Tornos, well- 
known member of the Madrid College of Lawyers, de- 
fended the husband’s position. Women won a round 
when the illustrous writer, Don Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, 
brother of the Civil War hero, attacked antiquated 
Spanish customs. He declared: “Not only the law but 
the whole of Spanish life puts women in a lower posi- 
tion. We must open up the doors to the new horizons 
that exist in the modern world and make the laws more 
human. . . .” The middle-road attitude was taken by 
Ramon Serrano Sufier, another Madrid lawyer, who 
wrote: “Change this one law, but leave the others 
alone.” 

In 1952, the Government convened a National Con- 
gress for the Delegation of Justice and Rights, to revise 
the entire Spanish Civil Code. The committee respon- 
sible for “Theme No. 8, Legal Situation of Married 
Women and Certain Aspects of Private Rights,” drew 
up a series of resolutions not unlike those presented by 
Miss Cuesta in 1928, They included the following pro- 
visions: 

1.) All conjugal property will remain under court 
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jurisdiction during separation proceedings. (Under the 
existing law a prolonged action, sometimes lasting sev- 
eral years, allowed the husband ample time and free- 
dom to dispose of all mutual property. ) 

2.) On instigation of a separation trial, the wife (if 
the innocent party) will not have to leave the home to 
live apart. (Under the old laws, the woman was always 
obliged to leave the home. The husband was allowed 
to choose where she was to live, and usual practice sent 
her to live with relatives or in a convent.) 

3.) Effective responsibility should be placed on the 
husband so he cannot avoid paying alimony. It was 
suggested that nonpayment of alimony be considered a 
criminal offense, but so much objection arose to this 
clause that it had to be toned down. (An article pre- 
pared by a lawyer, Rev. Honorio Alonso Alija, president 
of Committee No. 8 in the Congress, proposed this 
resolution but it was never published during the con- 
troversial women’s rights upheaval. ABC editors re- 
fused to take the risk of offending Spanish husbands). 

4.) The Court should determine to whom custody of 
children would be given. If the mother is innocent, she 
should be eligible to act as guardian. (Spanish law 
prevented the mother from having sole custody, and 
required that a man be made guardian of the children 
even though they would live with the mother. ) 

5.) If a widow remarried, she should be able to re- 
tain custody over her children and legal security of 
their property. (A widow lost all rights over children 
upon remarrying. She had only certain rights defined 
in Roman law, giving her a voice in the rearing of her 
children, but she could not appoint the male guardian. 
This was done by the court at the recommendation of 
a family council. ) 


MORE EQUITABLE PROVISIONS 


Now, however, all this has been changed. Spanish 
women no longer fear they must depart from their 
domiciles if forced to begin separation proceedings. It 
is now up to the judge to determine who should leave 
the home. If the wife is a minor, she must go to the 
residence of her parents or guardian. This change will 
effect more security and protection for the children in- 
volved in separation proceedings. The children will also 
benefit from the abolition of the practice according to 
which a widowed mother previously lost guardianship 
rights over her children upon remarrying. Recent re- 
laxation of adoption laws now allows even widows to 
adopt children. For the first time adultery, if committed 
by a husband, is cause for a separation. Previously, it 
was not, unless the wife could prove, not only the 
adultery, but also that her husband had caused a public 
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scandal and brought her into public contempt. More- 
over, she can now obtain a speedy provisional separa- 
tion in such cases. Lastly, a wife can now be reassured 
that her meandering husband cannot sell immovable 
mutual property, half of which is hers, without obtain- 
ing her consent. She can even take him to court for 
squandering their money in an imprudent enterprise; 
but, as in most countries, he can still bet on the horses 
and lose. 

New inheritance practices, in cases where no will is 
left, allow a surviving spouse with children to imherit 
one-third (another third going to the children) of the 
mutual conjugal property in usufruct. In other words, 
he or she has the “use” of this property during his or 
her lifetime, after which it reverts to the family of said 
individual. A surviving spouse with no children can in- 
herit two-thirds of the mutual property in usufruct, 
while the other third will go to the family of the de- 
parted individual. 

The interpretation of the old law regarding absences 
remains in effect. It continues to be wide for men and 
narrow for women. A man may be legally absent from 
one to three years from his home with no serious con- 
sequences. One day away and the wife loses all rights 
to property and conjugal goods. If the man is absent 
from one to three years, his wife is given authority over 
children, but during this time she still must have the 
court’s permission to take up employment. 


DISABILITIES OF WOMEN 

Present Spanish laws still contain many paradoxes 
and inconsistencies. For instance, women are admitted 
in ant’ one oi Spain’s eleven law universities (Madrid, 
Salamanca, Valencia, Barcelona, Zaragoza, Santiago de 
Compostela, Valladolid, Seville, Granada, Murcia and 
La Laguna—Canary Islands) and can practice law in 
any one of Spain’s fifty provinces, but they are pro- 
hibited from becoming judges. Until last year, women 
could be notaries (there were less than a half dozen) 
for the legalizing of documents, and the Cédigo Civil 
allowed women to act as witnesses at a last will and 
testament only during epidemics. Not until a few 
months ago did Parliament give Spanish women the 
general privilege of acting as witnesses to the drawing 
up of wills. 

There is one corner in Spain—Arago6n—where women 
were always equal with men. This northeastern prov- 
ince still retains many ancient statutes dating back to 
the 16th century. Upon termination of the Civil War in 
1939, Generalissimo Franco, in gratitude for the support 
given his forces from Aragén, allowed the fueros, or 
laws, to remain in force in that province while he dis- 
solved those of neighboring Catalonia and the Vas- 
congadas (Basque provinces ) for having sided with the 
Republican Government. The unique Aragonese law of 
viudad universal gives the right to either party, man or 
woman, upon the death of the spouse, to dispose of all 
property. Aragon was alone in allowing a widow to 
settle her half of the estate. In all other Spanish prov- 
inces, administration of this property was left solely to 
the husband’s executor. Whether or not the widow re- 
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ceived justice depended entirely on the honesty of this 
executor and the judge. Aragén was also the only prov- 
ince where a husband could not buy or sell property 
without his wife’s consent. While augmenting women’s 
freedom in domestic affairs, Aragon had diminished it 
politically. The legal age for women in all of Spain is 
21, but Aragén held until recently to its outmoded re- 
striction requiring 24 years. 


EDUCATIONAL AND POLITICAL STATUS 


Matters of education fall under the jurisdiction of 
both Church and State. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for children of both sexes and religious 
training is part of the normal curriculum. In high 
schools more than one-third of the students are girls, 
but the total drops to approximately one-fifth on the 
university level. Today women are found in every pro- 
fessional field and they comprise more than half the 
students of philosophy in Madrid (one of the twelve 
state universities). Only one branch of engineering, 
structural and civil, has yet to claim a senorita; and the 
occupations of bus, locomotive, plane and boat con- 
ducting have no female workers. 

As of the last census (1950), 114,337 Spanish women 
were employed in professions or as technicians; 119,578 
as office employees; 54,583 as saleswomen; 422,096 as 
craftswomen; 577,561 as domestic servants; and 409,580 
in agricultural work. The closest to military service a 
senorita comes is her 20-day Women’s Social Service 
duty. 

The privilege of voting is restricted to those women 
who are considered “heads of families.” They use this 
privilege in electing members of a City Council. 
Women have voted in only one national election- 
Franco’s “Law of Succession” declaring Spain a mon- 
archy, after approval by the Parliament. This took place 
on June 7, 1947. Getting accepted for governmental 
positions is another problem for women. Only one 
woman has succeeded in overcoming male opposition 
and holding an office in the Franco government. Will 
all this now begin to change? 

Emancipation of women has skyrocketed since the 
end of World War II. If well utilized, this new freedom 
can enable women to contribute their full potential to 
their countries and families. Now that Spanish women 
are no longer handcuffed to the same laws as their 
grandmothers were, will they want—or be allowed by 
Spanish men—to imitate the unrestricted life led by 
their American sisters, several thousand of whom are 
living on Spanish soil? Once woman steps too far out 
of her sphere, she loses her effectiveness and her power. 
She was made to be feminine; and most certainly Span- 
ish women as a whole realize this. At the same time, if 
Spain wants to consider itself a world power today, it 
must allow—socially, and not just legally—the relaxation 
and expansion of the role of woman in its society. It 
was a Spanish woman who reformed the entire Car- 
melite order; and it was a Spanish woman who opened 
up the lands across the seas. How will today’s Spanish 
woman, backed by such a courageous heritage, meet 
her present challenge? 
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State of the Question 





WELL, WHAT ABOUT TEACHING “DIRTY” BOOKS? 


If we teach “dirty” books, are we too liberal? The article “Teach- 
ing ‘Dirty’ Books in College,” by Robert Boyle, S.J. (12/13/58), 
together with an editorial on “The ‘Dangers’ of Literature” and a 
review of John O’Hara’s novel “From the Terrace” in the same 
issue, drew these letters of disagreement, demurral or approval. 


To THE Epitor: It was with great satis- 
faction that I read the effective, well- 
planned trilogy, Fr. Boyle’s article, the 
editorial on “The ‘Dangers’ of Litera- 
ture” and the review of From the Ter- 
race. This was strong intellectual sup- 
port [for those who face the problem]. 

A Nun COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
Address withheld 


To THE Epitor: Fr. Boyle’s article im- 
pressed me as a scholarly study of a 
popular problem. Of special interest 
were his tolerant sentiments on Joyce’s 
Ulysses. We Irish do not feel so kindly 
toward our apostate countryman and 
his writings, and we consider he has 
exercised an undeserved influence in 
America. Fr. Boyle does not discuss 
Joyce’s blasphemy. Surely this flaw is 
far more serious than his Rabelaisian- 
ism. The plea that this irreverence. . . 
is the anguished cry of a tortured soul 
finds no support in a study of Joyce's 
life. 
LiaM MAHER 

Professor of English 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College 
Roscrea, Ireland 


To THE Epitor: Fr. Boyle’s article ap- 
peared to make points with consider- 
able pertinence in view of certain com- 
munity areas where pressure has been 
brought to bear on high school reading. 
ALIcE B. Howarp 
Consultant, School Libraries and 
Library Work for Children and 
Young People 
Boston, Mass. 


To THE Eprtor: Why is it assumed [as 
Fr. Boyle seems to do] that a student 
is not truly “educated” until he is ex- 
posed to glaring visions of evil? This 
point is never adequately clarified. If 
the purpose of education is to provide 
the student with lurid descriptions of 
human depravity so that he may there- 
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by “contemplate reality,” it is surely 
high time for us to close the liberal arts 
colleges. It is my belief that a student’s 
mind is neither improved nor broadened 
by detailed accounts of these deeds, 
regardless of what intellectual decora- 
tions or literary platitudes are wreathed 
around them. 

As to limiting admittance to liberal 
arts colleges to students for whom such 
reading matter is not disturbing, it 
would soon prove necessary for these 
colleges to close their doors for lack 
of qualified students. 

CATHERINE A. McKEon 
Teaneck, N. J. 


To THE Epitor: Short of detailed prob- 
ings by skilled psychoanalysts, how can 
the Catholic teacher predetermine 
which members of his classes are “ma- 
ture” enough to assimilate, without suf- 
fering a lasting harm, the arsenic of 
immorality [in] “dirty” books? 

How can the teacher, seeking to “bal- 
ance the lurking dangers,” be sure that 
his guidance will overbalance and out- 
last the subtle lure injected by such 
books? If the dikes be broken down, 
how can we be sure that O’Hara will be 
kept out when Greene seeps in? Or is 
this to depend not on principle but on 
each individual teacher’s judgment? 
Portland, Me. ARTHUR D. WELCH 


To THE Epitor: Fr. Boyle’s college 
courses must be salutary indeed for 
those students lucky enough to have 
him. Congratulations on his excellent 
analysis of “dirty” literature. It should 
prove helpful to every college English 
teacher in our country—and to high 
school teachers, too. 

Athens, Ohio. M. Wuitcoms Hess 


To THE Epiror: Fr. Boyle rightly says 
that the student in a liberal arts col- 
lege should have the training to face 
the vision of the great writers. The col- 


lege student cannot be trained in the 
short space of the freshman or sopho- 
more year to meet the problem. In high 
school . . . he must be given the op- 
portunity to develop his critical judg- 
ment and analytical powers through a 
reading program which includes the 
“skilled writers who have seen somé- 
thing.” It would be difficult to meet 
these skilled writers if the high school’s 
required reading list resembled a spir- 
itual reading list, or 
shelves are limited to 19th-century 
favorites. Our obligation in this de- 
partment is serious. 
Bro. THoMAs MORE, C.F.X. 
Principal St. Xavier High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


To THE Epitor: It may help toward a 
wider acceptance of Fr. Boyle’s position 
if we carry the discussion a little far- 
ther. For many teachers will not be 
satisfied with the bleak knowledge that 
education involves a risk; they will also 
want to know what they can do to 
lessen the risk. 

Moral theology provides a clear start- 
ing principle: One who finds himself in 
a necessary proximate occasion of sin 
is obliged to adopt adequate measures 
to turn the proximate occasion into a 
remote one. The teacher will not suc- 
ceed in this process unless he fully un- 
derstands the student he is trying to 
help. It should be clear that the ob- 
jective of a Catholic educator is not the 
mere defense of a moral code nor the 
promotion of a disembodied art, but 
rather the enrichment of a human per- 
son who is to be at one and the same 
time morally and culturally sound. In 
the case at hand, the person is the col- 
lege freshman or sophomore. What is 
he, what are his problems and how 
can we help him? 

The average college freshman is a 
surface reader, blind to formal literary 
values, hasty in judgment and an easy 
prey to temptations against either faith 
or purity. 

The average freshman does not know 
what to do with a book. Unless he is 
helped, his reading interests will be 
surface ones. Action may hold his atten- 
tion, but the subtler points of style, 
characterization or underlying theme 
will probably be lost on him. He will 
latch on to the individual action epi- 
sodes and miss the context in which they 
are placed—a serious miss if the action 
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if the fiction. 





depends on the larger theme for its puri- 
fication or justification. 

This blindness to the formal artistic 
texture of his reading often leads h'm 
prematurely to the moral aspect of the 
surface matter he has gleaned. Prema- 
turely, because the morality of a literary 
work cannot be judged fairly until the 
total meaning of the work is grasped. 
Failure to discern this total meaning 
can leave the young reader dispropor- 
tionately fascinated or shocked by inci- 
dental treatments of immorality. 

There remains, even for the reader 
who has attained a sense of the literary 
wholeness of a work, a special tempta- 
tion problem before the stronger pas- 
sages. This problem faces all readers 
in one way or another, but the adoles- 
cent is likely to approach literature with 
all his guards down, oblivious of the 
need of asceticism in enjoying art. 

The teacher’s first objective should be 
to get the reading profile of each 
student: to find out, not how the 
student reacts to printed temptation, 
Lut simply how he reacts to print. Is 
the student conscious of style, of char- 
acterization, of the broader theme and 
framework of what he reads? Is he able 
to relate the parts to the whole and to 
appreciate their subordination? Through 
classroom lectures, marginal notes and 
personal consultation, the teacher will 
help the student to attain this first step 
in the reading process. 

Also as part of the maturing process, 
the teacher will find occasion to discuss 
a Christian critical approach to litera- 
ture. Some such reading as Fr. Gardi- 
ners Norms for the Novel or Tenets 
for Readers and Reviewers, or T. S. 
Eliot’s essay “Religion and Literature” 
could provide a good springboard for 
this discussion. This will give the 
students an ascetic as well as an esthetic 
distance from which to view the world 
of their reading. 

On another occasion the teacher will 
manage to communicate a few well- 
chosen words about the personal re- 
sponsibility of each reader in his con- 
tact with disturbing passages. In his 
own best way, the teacher will impress 
on his students the necessity and nobil- 
ity of knowing themselves and _ ac- 
knowledging their susceptibilities. Let 
him assure them that it is mature hu- 
man and supernatural wisdom to hasten 
over any passages that become ex- 
plosive for them. 
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Once these measures are taken, the 
teacher will be justified in preparing a 
second reading list, preferably an- 
notated, containing those “old Adam” 
books, as Newman called them, which, 
despite “incidental corruption,” rank as 
literary successes among mature and 
competent critics. Under the guidance 
of a discerning and enthusiastic teach- 
er, and in the name of humanistic liter- 
ary values, the student will be able to 
profit and mature as securely as human 
measures can provide. These optimum 
conditions will help to give the student 
what Newman called a “fastidiousness 
of taste,” a “rule for discriminating the 
precious from the vile, beauty from sin, 
the truth from the sophistry of nature, 
what is innocent from what is poison.” 

Epwarp J. RoMacosa, S.J. 
Grand Coteau, La. 


To THE Epitor: If Fr. Boyle’s article 
does not produce a bumper crop of 


“mature” 19-year-old Catholics, I miss | 


my guess. I had no idea that the road 
to heaven was so easy and pleasant. At 
what stage of the liberal arts course 
does Fr. Boyle recommend replacing 
one’s blood with ice water? 

Union, N. J. JouN J. LEITNER 


To THE Epiror: I wonder if Fr. Boyle 
has forgotten that the novelist’s “vision 
of reality” is not primarily intellectual. 
The function of literature is to stir the 
emotions so that an experience is 
shared. This participation is called em- 
pathy. Catholics who boast of their de- 
tachment unwittingly admit an _ inca- 
pacity to react to art. Fr. Boyle would 
make this type of sluggishness, which 
at present is called “cultural maturity,” 
a prerequisite for admission to college. 

He commends The End of the Affair 
because “it sees the illicit sexual activi- 
ties as they actually are, attractive and 
destructive.” Sexual activities, however, 
are the same whether they be illicit or 
not. The attraction precedes and the 
destruction follows them. Detailed de- 
scription of the sex act itself is there- 
fore irrelevant and bad art. 

Furthermore, “visions” of sexual ac- 
tivity have little in common with pass- 
ing obscenities in Shakespearean dialog. 
And the passage quoted from Newman 
does not refer to the novel at all. New- 
man disapproved of even Patmore’s 
eroticism. HELENE MAGARET 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE IN THE WORLD 


by Amelie Goichon 


This is a book to satisfy a grow- 


ing need, as felt by members of 
secular institutes and those indi- 


vidual Christians who are striving 


for Christian perfection while re- 
maining in the world. Most books 
on the spiritual life are written by 
priests and religious. Here, at last, 
is a book of sound advice and prac- 
tical theology written by a layman 
and for the laity. $3.95 


THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
INVITES YOU 
by James V. Linden, S.J. 


The theme of this little book is 


ancient—a plea for unity in Christ’s 
Church. The author’s treatment and 


approach are new. Frankly, Father 
Linden has written his work to 
help prospective converts. But he 
tries to avoid the term “converts.” 
He looks on those outside the Cath- 
olic Church as his brothers and sis- 
ters who “are away from home.” 
He invites these warmly and blunt- 
ly to come back home. In the in- 
terests of simplicity the author re- 
duces the reasons for his invitation 
to one—the necessity of unity in 
the true Christian Church. His ar- 
guments are brief, clear, and shorn 
of formality. $2.50 


SIGNPOSTS TO 
PERFECTION 


by Johann Tauler, O.P. 


Tauler’s fame grew from his 
preaching, and the present volume 
consists of a selection of his ser- 
mons compiled and translated by 
Elizabeth Strakosch. The style is 
amazingly powerful and vivid. The 
selection is prefaced by a long in- 
troduction on Tauler’s life and 
thought. $3.75 


Ready in March: 
SELECTED EASTER 
SERMONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


by Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. 


At your bookstore 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15-17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Need of Strategy for Survival 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS 
By Albert C. Wedemeyer. Holt. 497p. $6 


The controversial aspects of General 
Wedemeyer’s important book have at- 
tracted in criticisms to date much more 
attention than some of the important 
lessons and messages it contains. The 
very first chapter, for example, will 
shock many. It contains a very blunt 
statement of the revisionist approach 
to World War II. Wedemeyer charges 
Roosevelt with purposely provoking the 
Japanese to attack at Pearl Harbor in 
order to get us into the war in Europe. 
Such charges are unfortunate, for they 
detract from the balanced nature of the 
rest of the volume, and they can lead 
to a failure to appreciate the lessons 
and important contributions that a very 
wise statesman-general gives. 

The book is a personal account of 
Wedemeyer’s experiences from the be- 
ginning of World War II (with a chap- 
ter on his earlier training) until the 
end of his mission to China and Korea 
in 1947 and subsequent retirement. It 
tells of a wealth of experience at the 
highest levels during the war, and it is 
also the result of a close reading of all 
the other accounts by the people with 
whom Wedemeyer was associated. He 
has obviously pondered his experiences 
carefully; he did not rush into print. 
The book is lively and interesting read- 
ing; it reflects a dedicated patriotism. 
Many will question Wedemeyer’s judg- 
ments and interpretations, but few will 
doubt his absolute sincerity or his 
brilliance. 

Wedemeyer reports his first import- 
ant assignment—namely, to draw up a 
victory program in July, 1941, before 
we were engaged in war. As a talented 
officer in the War Plans Division he 
rose rapidly and won the respect and 
trust of leading statesmen. In his par- 
ticipation in the wartime conferences 
he frequently found himself a minority 
of one defending his strategy and what 
he believed were his country’s best 
interests. 

It was here that he ran into disagree- 
ments with Churchill’s approach to 
World War II. Wedemeyer believes 
that in the conduct of the war in 
Europe, it was “the oratorical powers 
of Churchill, instead of sound strategic 
thinking” that were decisive. He be- 
lieves that Americans, and _ especially 
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Roosevelt, were prone to accept British 


plans without sufficient regard for our 


own national interest. Gen. Wedemeyer 
favored a cross-channel operation to 


strike at the nerve center of Hitler’s | 
Germany at the earliest possible mo- | 


ment and was opposed to dissipating 


Allied energies in the African cam- | 
paign. He went on record early as be- | 


ing concerned about Soviet designs in 
Europe. 

In fact, 
could have stayed out of the war until 
we were in a position to use our power 
to guarantee a secure peace. As a grand 
strategist he was farsighted enough to 
look beyond the immediate victory, and 
the postwar developments sustain many 


Wedemeyer believes we | 


of the positions he took, such as his | 


opposition to the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula. 

In the last year of the war Wede- 
meyer was “eased out to Asia” and 
there, following a tour of duty with 
the Southeast Asia Command, he as- 
sumed command of American forces in 
China. He set in order some of the 
chaos caused there by the inability of 
his predecessor, Stilwell, to get along 
with Chiang Kai-shek. Relations be- 
tween the United States and the Na- 
tionalists improved. During the civil 
strife in China following the war, the 
American general was called on once 
again to return to China. With the full 
confidence and support of the Nation- 
alists he thoroughly investigated con- 
ditions there. His subsequent report, 
recommending increased aid to the Na- 
tionalists, was suppressed until the 
Chinese mainland had already been 
engulfed by the Communists. Wede- 
meyer makes plain that he disagreed 
with our policies toward our Chinese 
ally from the very beginning. 

In all these activities Wedemeyer 
showed himself to be acutely aware of 
the political overtones of military activ- 
ity. He was certainly one of the most 
brilliant of American generals. He 
speaks with the utmost candor and yet 
without rancor. His criticisms of 
Churchill, Marshall, Roosevelt and oth- 
ers are lively and debatable, but the 
even tone and the balance of the book, 
especially after the first chapter, help to 
carry the note of sincerity through the 
whole volume. 

The big contribution of Wedemeyer 
Reports lies in its discussion of the im- 





New Books 


for Early Spring 


Science, Religion and 
Christianity 


By.Hans Urs von Balthasar 

Trarislated by Hilda C. Graef. With all 
honesty, this stimulating and thought- 
ful book tries to find a bridge between 
Christian thought and modern secular 
thought. $3.50 


Seal of Simplicity 
The Life of Mother Emilie 


By Sister Mary Louise Corcoran, 
S.S.M.N. 
A stirring biography of the first Amer- 
ican superior of the Sisters of St. Mary 
of Namur, an extraordinary woman 
who guided her religious congregation 
in the United States during the mid- 
Nineteenth century. $3.50 


A History of Philosophy 


Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz 
By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
Dealing with the great rationalist sys- 
tems of philosophy on the European 
Continent in the pre-Kantian period, 
the author here discusses Descartes, 
Pascal, Malebranche, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz. $4.50 


The Spirit is Mercy 


By Mary Ellen Evans 

The interesting story of the Sisters of 
Mercy in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
1858-1958. It is concentrated Ameri- 
cana colorfully projected, with thor- 
ough documentation and appealing 
story interest. $4.75 


To The Other Towns 


A Life of Blessed Peter Favre 

By William V. Bangert, S.J. 

A glowing account of the life of Blessed 
Peter Favre, the genial priest who was 
an associate of St. Ignatius in the for- 
mation of the Society of Jesus. $4.50 


St. Vincent de Paul 


By M. V. Woodgate 

A new biography of St. Vincent de Paul 
based on his letters and conferences, 
various contemporary histories and 
biographies, and other publications of 
more recent date. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
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OF INTEREST TO 
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Questions of 
a Baptist 
Minister 


A new 42-page pamphlet with queries by 


a Baptist minister and responses by the 


bishop—Bishop of Savannah. 25¢ 
AND 9 OTHER RELATED TITLES: 
—— Catholicism 15¢ 
~ Confession 15¢ 
— Divorce 15¢ 
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portance of and need for a national 
strategy at all times. Wedemeyer points 
out how and why it is necessary for a 
nation to have clearly defined strategic 
objectives in time of peace as well as of 
war. His discussion of the lack of a 
national strategy for World War II 
makes clear and justifiable his title for 
the last two chapters: “The War No- 
body Won.” 

This is one of the important books 
on World War II; it is an even more 
important book in telling of the problem 
of a strategy for national survival. 

RicHarp L. WALKER 


Rethinking the Bases 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By Albert Dondeyne. Duquesne U. 21 1p. 


wkd 


$5.75 


A title more descriptive of the contents 
of this book would be: “The Christian 


| Philosopher in the Face of Contempo- 
| rary European Philosophical Thought.” 
| The occasion of the original French 
Most Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, D.D., Arch- | 
| clical Humani Generis, which warned 
| against the dangers to Catholic thought 


| arising 


edition was Pope Pius XII’s 1950 ency- 


from certain contemporary 
movements of philosophy, such as ex- 
istentialism. In addition to his negative 
strictures, however, the Holy Father 
called on Catholic thinkers to acquaint 


| themselves thoroughly with the ideas of 
| these new schools in order not only to 


protect Christian thought against their 


| errors but also to recognize and assim- 
| ilate any sound positive insights they 


may have achieved. 

The present work was the attempt 
by the author, a Belgian priest-profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of 
Louvain, widely known for his unusual- 
ly well-informed and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of modern thought, to car- 
ry out this invitation by undertaking a 
positive constructive confrontation with 
existential phenomenology, the leading 
contemporary philosophical movement 
in Europe at the time. 

The American translation is a pro- 
foundly revised version, omitting the 


| original commentary on the encyclical 
| and adding two new introductory chap- 


ters on the main doctrines of the above 
movement. The book was a difficult one 
to translate, principally because of the 
extensive new vocabulary developed by 
both existentialism and phenomenology 
which has not yet become acclimatized 
in English. 

As a result, despite the care of the 
translators, the work is not easy to 


read. And since it is not a full-dress 
exposition of the school it is studying, 
but rather a kind of dialog with it, the 
reader should have considerable ac- 
quaintance with the currents of con- 
temporary European thought if he is 
to grasp adequately the point of the 
frequently very terse résumés. 

But for those who have some back- 
ground and interest in contemporary 
European philosophy there is much 
that is deeply rewarding in this un- 
usual book. Perhaps the outstanding 
thing about it is the magnificent ex- 
ample it gives of a truly sympathetic, 
yet critical confrontation between an 
alert and open-minded Thomism and 
an important current of contemporary 
philosophy still at the full tide of its 
influence and offering a sharp challenge 
at many points not only to a Thomistic 
but to any Christian view of life. 

With admirable discernment and bal- 
ance the author sifts out the authentic 
and fruitful insights of the new exis- 
tentialist movement: its rediscovery of 
the significance of concrete existence, 
of the historical dimension of man, and 
of his radical human condition as an 
embodied spirit open through con- 
sciousness to a common world shared 
by other persons. He then points out 
its limitations and unresolved ambigui- 
ties and shows how a Thomistic phi- 
losophy that has profoundly reflected 
on its own basic principles and refuses 
to be imprisoned within its own tradi- 
tional formulas can both enrich itself 
from these insights and correct their 
blind spots and distortions. It is pre- 
cisely this kind of work that is most 
urgently needed today all over the 
Catholic intellectual world and perhaps 
nowhere more than in our own coun- 
try. The book ends with an inspiring 
chapter on the life of faith of the Cath- 
olic intellectual in the modern world. 

W. Norris CLARKE 


WORSHIP: The Life of the Missions 
Ed. by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. Transl. by 
Mary Perkins Ryan. U. of Notre Dame. 
342p. $4.75 


One unforeseen fruit of the persecution 
of the Church in China was the founda- 
tion of the Institute of Mission Apolo- 
getics in Manila by expelled mission- 
aries of China. This group of exiled 
Jesuits has dedicated itself to rethinking 
our procedure in presenting the Gospel 
to non-Christian peoples. It is some 
thing that ought to have been done 4 
long time ago and these men have ap 
plied themselves to it with learning and 
inventiveness. This volume is one of the 
results of their explorations. It is a stud) 
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ut the implications of the liturgy in 
mission countries and a serious appraisal 
of the failure to capitalize on the force- 
ful apologetic of the life of worship 
among these people. 

The authors cannot be accused of 
timidity, yet they are not rash, either. 
The historical development of the lit- 
urgy, its progressive enrichment and 
adaptation to local circumstances—and 
occasional petrifaction—are forthrightly 
presented. The necessity of making the 
liturgy an intelligible and living form 
of worship for all people, the urgent 
need of using the full power of liturgical 
practice for the essential witness to 
Christ give these men the courage to 
suggest improvements and adjustments 
in mission countries. Such changes are 
designed to domesticate, as it were, in 
local forms a liturgy that still remains 
catholic or universal. 

Especially interesting and provocative 
are the suggestions for worship among 
people who have not the opportunity of 
regular Sunday Mass, much less of daily 
Mass. The reduction to a minimum rite 
and the lack of solemnity in the admin- 
istration of baptism, marriage and ex- 
treme unction, for example, have sacri- 
fied the grandeur of life in Christ 
which could mean both deeper indoc- 
trination for Catholics and a powerful 
attraction for non-Catholics. 

This appeal for reflection, study and 
enrichment is by no means fore gn to 
the mind of the Church. The Church’s 
efforts to deepen the liturgical life of her 
members in this century has been con- 
stant and courageous. The reception 
given to this effort, however, has not 
always been as courageous. There has 
been a tendency to sit back, to wait for 
Rome to make all the suggestions—re- 
sulting often in relative stagnation and 
failure to trade upon the enterpr’sing 
spirit and sense of vitality which has 
characterized the Holy See’s attitude in 
our times. 

The counsel is given, therefore, that 
missionaries make their requests through 


missionary bishops, whose official voice | 


is carefully heeded in Rome. However, 
the requests must be firmly established 
on deep knowlege of the liturgy and its 
potential among the people for whom 





the missionary labors. This is wise coun- | 


sel, which is made even more reliable 
when it urges a better indoctrination of 
missionary seminarians in the Church’s 
liturgical life. 

If the volume does nothing more than 
provoke an uneasiness among mission- 
aries and missiologists about the liturgi- 
cal status quo in mission lands, it will 
have achieved a lot. Even better if 
it inspires suggestions which can be 
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weighed by bishops and presented to 
the Holy See. The authors would not 
expect all to agree with their specific 
suggestions. But intelligent effort on the 
part of all can invigorate the essential 
life of worship in mission countries. 
Epwarp L. MurpHy 


Much More Than Subs 


THE SOVIET NAVY 
Ed. by M. G. Saunders. Praeger. 340p. 
$7.50 


Here is an important book which is, 
paradoxically, not a very good one. It 
is a compilation of articles about the 
Soviet Navy, maritime strategy and fu- 
ture naval warfare, prepared by 18 
naval officers, writers and authorities 
on the Soviet Union. Three are Ameri- 
cans: Prof. Robert W. Daly of the U. S. 
Naval Academy, who contributes a 
chapter on Russian naval history up to 





Our Reviewers 


Ricuarp L. WALKER, of the De- 
partment of International Studies 
at the University of South Caro- 
lina, sent in his review of the 
Wedemeyer book from Taiwan, 
where he has been gathering ma- 
terial for a book on the area. 

W. Norris CLARKE, S.J., mem- 
ber of the Department of Philoso- 
phy in the Fordham University 
Graduate School, will be remem- 
bered for his critique of Romano 
Guardini’s End of the Modern 
World (Am. 4/19/58). Epwarp 
L. Murpny, s.j., staffmember of 
Jesuit Missions, holds a degree in 
missiology from Rome’s Gregorian 
University. ReEark ApM. Joun D. 
Hayes, usn (Ret.), is president 
of the American Military Insti- 
tute. Epwarp P. J. Corsett is 
associate professor of English at 
The Creighton University, Omaha. 











World War I; Hanson Baldwin of the 
New York Times, who discusses the 
“Strategic Background, 1958” and Rear 
Adm. Ernest M. Eller, USN (Ret.), 
Director of Naval History, who writes 
on the “Implications of Soviet Sea 
Power.” Only two of the authors, 
French Admiral M. A. Peltier and 
Swedish Admiral E. Bidrklund, appear 
to have had intimate contact with the 
Soviet Navy itself and it might have 
been better if they alone had produced 
this book. 


The Soviet Navy is an enigma and 





remained so for this reader even after 
he had finished the book. Naval secrets 
can be kept. The deadliness of the 
Japanese torpedo, the capabilities of 
the “Zero” airplane and the existence 


of Japanese battleships with 18-inch | 


guns were unknown to U. S. naval of- 
ficers until they faced them. Nor did 
we know anything about a Japanese 
admiral named Yamamoto. 


yet taken the trouble to find out. As I 
remember it, we were given only gen- 
eralizations such as one finds in this 
book. 

One chapter, however, is alarmingly 


informative. If the figures and state- 


ments on the Soviet Naval Air Arm 


are correct, it is this and not the sub- | 
marines that constitutes the present 7 


threat to the U. S. Navy. This force is 
not a hostage to geography as is the 
rest of the Soviet Navy. Rather it has 
all the mobility on interior lines that 
our task fleets have on exterior lines. 
Its equipment is plentiful and good, 
its men are able and its mission is in 
tune with age-old Russian strategical 
concepts. That it is not ship-based is 
of no concern to a Russian. If I were 
a Russian, I would bet on it. 

This book, despite its apparent hur- 
ried preparation and other limitations, 
does a worthy job of acquainting the 
U. S. public with the Soviet naval 
threat and with the potentialities of 
maritime strategy or “sea power” in the 
coming nuclear age. The job could have 
been done better but a start has been 
made. Joun D. Hayes 


THE POORHOUSE FAIR 
By John Updike. Knopf. 185p. $3.50 


One is always amazed when a novelist 
well advanced in years—Charles Dick- 
ens, for instance—renders perfectly the 
tone and mentality of childhood. Jshn 
Updike’s performance in The Poorhouse 
Fair is even more amazing, for this 
young writer, not yet turned 27, has 
portrayed with unerring skill the mind 
and the actions of old folk who are only 
a few steps from the grave. 

This novel, of the length and qual- 
ity of Eudora Welty’s The Ponder 
Heart, gives us a single day in the lives 
of a group of inmates of a poorhouse 
somewhere in New Jersey. These in- 
mates may be captives of their rocking- 
chairs, but they are not to be herded 
about, like so many docile sheep—as 
Conner, the young prefect of the poor- 
house, learns to his grief before the day 
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of the fair is out. Old age and poverty ’ 
have not stamped these people into an tiol 
anonymous _ stereotype; they are as tim 
fiercely independent and as delightfully wo 
individualistic as Joyce Cary’s Gulley Fri 
Jimson. From beginning to end, these “Bl 
AMERI C “7 S -_ old folk, men and women alike, are in / 
revolt against Conner’s well-intentioned sho 
but blundering efforts to institutionalize ing 
them. The fair comes off, but not in the fou 
> : me sans way Conner wanted. clic 
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Within the last month two addi- 
tional westerns have begun in desirable 
time periods on two of the big net- 
works. CBS is offering “Rawhide” on 
Friday evenings and NBC presents 
“Black Saddle” on Saturday nights. 

Art Woodstone, a reviewer for the 
show business weekly Variety, apprais- 
ing the first episode of “Rawhide,” 
found it to be “loaded with every 
cliché in hoss operadom, put together 
with random thoughtlessness.” Murray 
Horowitz, reviewing “Black Saddle” for 
the same publication, noted that “the 
play’s still the thing and the opener 
just didn’t have it.” 

The addition of “Black Saddle” to 
the program roster makes it possible for 
a viewer, alternating between NBC and 
CBS, to see nothing but westerns from 
8:30 to 10:30 on Saturday nights. It is 
to be hoped that the number of set 
owners who try to do this will be small 
—for in this direction lies madness. 

Ironically it also has been noted re- 
cently that “Playhouse 90,” the CBS 
weekly dramatic series, has sponsor 
problems. Although this Thursday night 
program has been enjoying a fine sea- 
son from the artistic standpoint, with 
such outstanding productions as The 
Days of Wine and Roses, The Time of 
Your Life and The Old Man, it has lost 
half of the commercial support with 
which it began the current term. Pre- 
sumably, the former advertisers be- 
came convinced that the program was 
not selling enough of their products. 

This is, indeed, a disheartening de- 
velopment for the producers and staff 
of the program. Their achievements 
have won them widespread praise but 
they now are faced with the prospect 
of a curtailed schedule next season. 

Meanwhile the sounds of hoofbeats 
and six-shooters become louder and 
more insistent. It is a sorry state of 
affairs. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


NINE LIVES (Louis de Rochemont 
Associates). World War II produced 
any number of escape sagas which 
tested the limits of man’s endurance and 
ingenuity. Furthermore, enough of these 
stories have been transcribed for the 
Screen so that the topic, inspiring 
though it is, might seem to have reached 
the point of diminishing returns. How- 
ever, Nine Lives, the first Norwegian 
film to be earmarked for release in the 
United States, adds a new and electri- 
fying chapter to the literature on the 
subject. 
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Its hero is Jan Baalsrud, the sole sur- 
vivor of a Free Norwegian sabotage 
unit whose mission in northern Norway 
was betrayed by a fellow countryman. 
Baalsrud’s only chance for escape lay 
in journeying on foot to Sweden. There 
were other ever-present dangers be- 
sides the German patrols—the icy, 
mountainous terrain and the cold, the 
texture and intensity of which it is dif- 
ficult for the inhabitants of more tem- 
perate, southerly climes ever to com- 
prehend. 

The first half of the picture is taken 
up with Baalsrud’s increasingly agoniz- 
ing progress under his own power. For 
the second half he is transported, more 
dead than alive, by strangers who, out 
of patriotism and simple decency, risk 
reprisals from the Germans as well 
as life and limb to save a fellow human 
being. Both phases of the journey con- 
vey to the spectator a remarkable sense 
of participation in the harrowing or- 
deal. The Norwegian film techniques 
are sometimes startlingly different from 
our own and sometimes rather primi- 
tive. They are ideally suited, however, 
to this native epic of endurance and 
eventual triumph. [L of D: A-I] 


ANNA LUCASTA (United Artists) 
provides dignified professional employ- 
ment for a distinguished cast of Negro 
performers whose opportunities in films 
are all too frequently limited to stereo- 
typed minor roles. Since the picture has 
this laudable feature to its credit, I 
wish there were more about it to recom- 
mend than there is. 

I admired the supporting actors— 
Frederick O’Neal, Rex Ingram, Georgia 
Burke, et al.—many of whom were also 
in the stage version of Philip Yordan’s 
durable dramatic warhorse about a 
more pitiable than censurable prosti- 
tute. I also admired some of Yordan’s 
writing in the new screen play, especial- 
ly his portrait of the heroine’s venal, 
raffish but vitally and believably human 
relatives who suddenly feel duty-bound 
to welcome the black sheep back to the 
family when this charitable act carries 
financial advantage with it. 

Unfortunately, however, the leading 
roles are assigned to and also tailored 
to fit Eartha Kitt and Sammy Davis Jr., 
who are popular entertainers rather 
than actors. Obviously, Miss Kitt ap- 
pears in the title role while Davis plays 
the rewritten and inflated part of the 
chief tempter from her old life. This 
shift in emphasis plus the superficial 
performances of the pair weakens the 
latter half of the film both dramatically 
and morally. The chief casualty is the 
real sense that Anna’s final regeneration 








CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
yow'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Q 














The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Wesiminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











A BRAND NEW PROFESSIONAL FILM 
“Lourdes 1958” featuring the Blessed Sac- 
rament and torchlight processions; for 
schools and parishes. Write Box 846, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 


250 Titles. Free Catalogue. Prosser 3116 


N. Keating, Chicago 41, IIl. 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered. made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959 Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
N. ¥. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
sure to include zone numbers. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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is genuine; without it much that goes 
before seems pointlessly sordid. [L of 
D: A-III] 


THE BUCCANEER (Paramount) is a 
Technicolor and VistaVision remake of 
Cecil B. De Mille’s two-decades-old 
quasi-historical film about the pirate, 
Jean Laffite, who is supposed to have 
won the battle of New Orleans for the 
United States during the War of 1812. 


| The film contains some bizarre exam- 


ples of casting and make-up oddities: 
Yul Brynner, in the title role, has a 
luxuriant crop of studio-made hair; 
Charlton Heston and Charles Boyer 
are virtually unrecognizable in full 
character make-up as Andrew Jackson 
and Dominique You respectively; Claire 
Bloom, an English actress of classic 
beauty and classical training, is cast as 
an unwashed, sunstained pirate wench 
who murders the King’s English. Aside 
from these arresting features it is an 
unaccountably tame and listless movie 
which, as the saying goes, buckles 
where it should swash. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WatLsH 


THE WORD 


And all this, over and above something 
else which I do not count—I mean the 
burden I carry every day, my anxious 
care for all the churches; does anyone 
feel a scruple? I share it; is anyone’s 
conscience hurt? I am ablaze with in- 
dignation (II Cor. 11:28-29; Epistle for 
Sexagesima Sunday). 





It is no real complaint to say of a pas- 
sage in literature that it is careful, and 
well planned, and even somewhat 
studied. One thinks immediately of 
John Henry Newman, for whom apolo- 
gies, on the score of expression, need 
not particularly be made. Yet there is 
no denying that when, in our reading, 
we stumble upon one of those human 
outbursts which know no plan or plot- 
ting at all, for they are all fire and 
fury and elemental passion barely kept 
under rational control, we experience 
an uncommon excitement and a singu- 
lar satisfaction. We realize, perhaps 
humbly, that we have come very close 
to a mighty heart and a noble mind. 
Such an outburst is the thrilling auto- 
biography which makes the Mass-lesson 
of Sexagesima Sunday. “The whole pas- 
sage,” says Msgr. Knox, “is an admir- 
able instance of the quick, zigzag way 
in which St. Paul’s mind works; now 
he is too much of a gentleman to re- 
count his services, now too much of a 





propagandist to refrain from it; he com- 
promises by making himself out a figure 
of fun”—the last is a reference to the 
ludicrous picture of the Apostle of the 
Nations being let down a city wall in 
a hamper, like laundry. But Paul here 
is not really thinking about the reac- 
tions of his readers or hearers at all. 
He has been provoked into talking 
about himself, and he does—so as to 
take our breath away. His statement is 
tremendous. 

Let us notice two small items that 
float, as if by sheer accident, on the 
heaving, flashing surface of this Pauline 
torrent. Perhaps those items are not 
so small, either. Amid all the roaring 
talk about Paul, we discover Paul’s love 
of the Church, and Paul’s love of our 
Lord. 

The Apostle has just assembled an 
impressive collection of appalling per- 
sonal sufferings: he has been impris- 
oned, beaten, scourged, stoned, ship- 
wrecked; he has been betrayed; he has 
been sleepless, hungry and thirsty, he 
has gone cold and naked. Yet all this— 
you can almost see him brushing it 
all aside—was simply added to the 
heavy burden he bore always, every- 
where, upon his great heart: his 
anxious care for all the churches. This 
man spends a night and a day as a 
castaway at sea; and he is uneasy, be- 
cause some Christian is not easy in his 
conscience. The savage whips beat a 
tattoo on this man’s torn back; and he is 
indeed ablaze with indignation—for 
someone has scandalized one of his lit- 
tle ones. Indeed, Paul suffers greatly— 
as a father for his endangered children. 

And when he has come to the end of 
his long recital, when he has erected 
for all time the towering chronicle of 
his amazing deeds, he concludes with 
the artless simplicity of a child: More 
than ever, then, I delight to boast of 
the weaknesses that humiliate me, so 
that the strength of Christ may en- 
shrine itself in me. 

Ruefully, yet almost with a sheepish 
giggle, Paul sees himself dangling 
against a wall in a basket, like a fool in 
a comedy by Aristophanes. Ruefully, 
but with unsparing candor, he admits: 
I was given a sting to distress my out- 
ward nature, an angel of Satan sent to 
rebuff me. And then he smiles, as who 
would say: “Good, good. Let there be 
foolishness and embarrassment for such 
an embarrassing fool. Just so that the 
strength of Christ may enshrine itself 
in me.” 

There is only one thing to say, really: 
St. Paul, great St. Paul, pray for us— 
for us, the true fools. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maine 








ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. 


from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 


$1,215. Write for catalog. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
eames 

Swimmin, Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Spaces Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
trom Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 


Box E, No. Windham, Maine 


Michigan, 





SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training : 
Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 









Schools and Colleges 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Educatien of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 
Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N.. ¥. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, iournalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 











New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof a ea 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Dean of Students 


Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training, Campus bordering Hudson River, 


One half hour — Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic miljtary pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great 
South Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box Y, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 








THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A.. B.S.. B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and — school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history. sociology, economics. mathematics, 
biology, physics, —- and music. 


Graduate a foadian to M.A.. M.S.. 


S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Reaistrar 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduatiun. Also high 
school. for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports. Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 
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PRAY THE MASS use a missal during Lent 


MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 


The complete new Lenten missal 
is now available in one convenient, Spiritual Reading For Lent 
pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 
use number system enables everyone ot ee ae ee hc 


to follow the priest at Mass every MY DAILY PRAYER .82 
day during Lent. MY DAILY BREAD 78 

"The use of My Lenten Missal at MY IMITATION OF CHRIST .78 
home makes for active participation mY DAILY PSALM BOOK 62 
in the Life of Christ". 


POCKET SIZE, 
512 pages 


Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 


MY MASS -78 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL -68 

















